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E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


‘TEACHABLE  MOMENT' INDEED 


COMUCHEOBEACT-CHECKING 

By  now  weXt;  all  heard  the  sad 
tale  of  the  late  Joe  O’Donnell 
(“Pressing  Issues,”  October  E^P, 
p.  20).  His  family  is  angiy-  with  Stan 
Steams  and  the  many  UPI  alums  of  the 
Downhold  group  who  found  many  of  the 
inconsistencies  and  outright  fabrications 
of  his  record  as  a  “famous  photographer.” 

You  may  find  equally  sad  but  fascinating 
a  critical  “review"  —  a  more  careful  look  at 
his  claims  and  his  photos  in  O'Donnell’s 
hook  Japan  1945:  A  U.S.  Marine’s  Pho¬ 
tographs from  Ground  Zero,  published  in 
America  in  2005  by  Vanderbilt  Universitv’ 
Press.  Easily  available  records,  which  the 
Vanderbilt  people  could  have  checked, 
could  have  established  that  much  of 
O’Donnell’s  book  is,  for  whatever  reason 
he  did  it,  just  more  wholesale  invention. 

O’Donnell  may  have  been  so  convincing 
that  Vanderbilt  did  not  bother  —  just  as 
The  New  York  Times  didn’t  bother  to  check 
Joe’s  fantasy  obit. 

GARY  HAYNES 

Via  e-mail 

IT'UHEPHOTDUTUPID 

As  A  CAREER  PHOTOJOURNALIST  FOR 
several  major  newspapers  (current¬ 
ly  with  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer), 
after  catching  up  on  the  Joe  O’Donnell 
stories,  what  strikes  me  about  this  tragedy 
is  the  e.\tent  of  the  total  lack  of  recognition 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  works  of 
20th-centurv'  photojournalism  by  the  word 
side.  These  were  not  minor  pictures. 

MICHAEL  PLUNKETT 
Staff  Photographer 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

KEEPING  DP  WITH  SEN.  CBAIG 

Keep  followtng  the  Larry  Craig 
storv’  (“Wlicn  is  is  Appropriate  to 
‘Out’  Pols?”  October  EtllP,  p.  12) 
and  blow  this  guy  out  of  the  water.  I  think 
the  biggest  issue  is  that  he  is  a  liar,  and 


making  decisions  that  affect  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

CRAIG  S.  TOBY 

Via  e-mail 

BDTHPBESS,PDl$$EHVEPEDPLE 

You  SUGGEST  THAT  THIS  IS  AN  ISSUE 
that  should  wait  before  everv'one 
dogpiles  on  the  poor  Senator  Craig. 

I  assert  that  Idaho  already  has  the  facts: 
that  Craig  was  caught  soliciting  sex  in  a 
men’s  restroom  —  and  when  caught  and 
charged  he  admitted  to  the  deed,  ending 
any  question  on  the  matter.  How  will  the 
storv’  end?  Will  the  senator  resign,  will  he 
come  clean  to  his  constituents? 

JAMES  TANNE 
Via  e-mail 

CDLLEGEEBITDH  WENT  TDD  EAH 

Regarding  Joe  Strupp’s  column 
(“Treat  Controversial  College 
Editor  Like  A  Student  —  Not  a 
Villain,”  E^P  Online,  Sept.  26):  If  this 
young  man  learns  nothing  of  importance 
in  his  college  years,  it  will  be  a  lesson  of 
much  value  if  he  learns  that  there  are 
consequences  for  his  decision  to  violate  so¬ 
cially  accepted  norms  for  public  discourse. 

I  believe  he  should  be  removed  from 
his  editor  position  to  send  a  clear  signal 
to  future  “journalists”  that  there  are  still 
some  who  find  their  total  lack  of  social 
moralitv'  offensive  and  will  respond  to  it 
accordingly. 

RONALD  HAMRIC 
Pine,  Ariz. 


I’M  MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  THE  HaLF 

Moon  Bay  (Calif.)  Review.  I  was 
also  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Collegian  in  1985. 1  vvTote  a  letter  to 
Colorado  State  University’s  Board  of 
Student  Communications  saving  much 
the  same  thing  you  did  —  that  college 
publications  have  always  been  home  to 
silliness,  that  this  is  a  “teachable  moment” 
and  to  fire  a  kid  for  making  a  mistake 
is  just  plain  wrong.  I’d  say  the  entire 
campus  has  been  treated  to  a  terrific 
lesson  in  the  First  Amendment  and  real 
and  perceived  limits  of  free  speech. 

Anvvvay,  thanks  for  sticking  up  for  the 
kid  who  sits  in  my  old  seat. 

CLAY  LAMBERT 


I  COULDN’T  AGREE  MORE  WITH  YOUR 

views  on  the  poor  editor.  It  seems  to 
me  we’ve  gotten  to  this  point  because 
of  the  separation  of  student  papers  from 
the  universities’  teaching  function. 

In  the  early  1960s,  when  the  Indiana 
(University  )  Daily  Student  was  a  laboratory' 
newspaper  of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  we  would  plan  our  coverage,  report, 
and  write  stories.  There  was  always  a  facul¬ 
ty  advisor  on  duty  who  read  galley  proofs. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  a  story  could 
spell  trouble,  they  would  work  with  us  to 
“save”  the  story  —  and  to  make  it  better. 

JOEL  WHITAKER 
Spencerville,  Md. 


- -  50  YEARS  AGO --- 

N  EWS  PAPER  DO  M  “  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBI.ISHER 


NOV.  2,  1957: 
j  International  News  Service  began 
offering  newspapers  a  syndicated 
series  titled  “How  I  Spied  On  the 
U.S.,’'  featuring  former  Russian  spy 
Jack  Soble,  who  would  reveal  how 


"with  money,  sex,  and  liquor,  Soviet 
agents  prey  on  their  victims." 

NOV.  9,  1957: 

Relating  his  concerns  about  deseg¬ 
regation.  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 


Publisher  Buford  Boone  wrote 
in  E&P,  'People  of  my  state  are 
determined  to  resist  integration 
of  our  schools  to  the  bitter  end, 
meaning  elimination  of  the  public 
school  system  if  driven  to  it.” 


Half  Moon  Bay  (Calif.)  Review 
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School  spirits 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

As  SENIORS  AT  THE  llNIVERSm’  OF 
Illinois  in  2004,  marketing  major 
Atish  Doshi  and  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  major  Derek  Chin  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  newspapers.  But  they  thought 
The  Daily  Illini  didn’t  reflect  real  college 
life.  “You  couldn't  hear  the  student  voice,” 
Doshi  complains. 

And  there  was  not  a  word  about  alcohol 
—  no  beer  pong,  no  beer  bongs.  So  Doshi 
and  Chin  created  The 
B(H>ze  Neu'.s.  Its  mot- 

12-page  tab  of 
party  pictures  and 
campus  humor, 
made  about 

but  they 


TV  series  creator  David  Simon 
formerly  of  the  Baltimore 
metro,  takes  papers  to  task 


$200 

were  hiKiked. 
“Honestly,  the  best 
part  was  sitting  in 
class,  and  seeing  people  read  the  paper," 
says  Chin.  Now  the  free  tab  publishes  local 
editions  ever\’  .schiKil  week  at  seven  big 
Midwestern  schixils  as  varied  as  conserva¬ 
tive  Mizzou  and  part>'-heart>' VV^i.sconsin, 
where  The  Onion  started  20  years  ago. 
Revenue  is  growing  30%  annually,  and  the 
B(H)ze  Nine's  hopes  ne.vt  year  to  e.vpand  to 
as  many  as  30  eampu.ses. 

"It's  got  some  things  that  are  drinking- 
oriented,  but  it’s  more  than  that,”  Doshi 
says.  Chin  quickly  adds,  “But  students  want 
the  drinking  games.”  H 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

So  FAR  ON  THE  FOUR  SEASONS  OF 
the  HBO  telc\ision  show  “The 
Wire,”  creator  David  Simon  has 
chronicled  Baltimore’s  seedy  drug  trade, 
the  vanishing  opportunities  for  the  work¬ 
ing  class,  the  machinations  of  city  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  bleak  education  system 
with  almost  Dickensian  detail.  For  the 
fifth  and  final  season  beginning  on  Jan.  d, 
Simon  (who  also  serves  ;us  executive 
producer  of  the  show)  turns  his  gimlet 
eye  to  what  he  considers  another  local  in¬ 
stitution  that  should  be  held  accountable, 
the  media:  specifically.  The  Sun. 

For  Simon,  a  former  reporter  at  the 


Bottoms  up:  Derek 
Chin  and  Atish  Doshi 


David  Simon  and  actor/director  Clark  Johnson 
on  the  set  (top).  Above,  Simon  (in  hat)  confers 
with  director  Steve  Shill,  left,  script  supervisor 
Christine  Moore,  and  writer  George  Pelicanos. 

newspaper,  it’s  a  logical  step.  “It’s  the  last 
institution  that  ought  to  stand  in  the 
dock,”  he  tells  A’^sf/^from  his  Baltimore 
office.  “It’s  not  just  the  media,  but  also  us 
—  what  we  expect  from  our  media,  and 
what  we  don’t  expect.” 

The  shrinking  metro  will  play  a  reali.stic 
role  in  the  show  thanks  to  the  c(X)|X'ration 
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of  Editor  Tim  Franklin  and  Managing 
Editor  Robert  Blau,  who  allowed  the  Sun 
to  be  used  in  the  series.  But  the  show  opted 
to  build  a  set  in  a  warehouse  —  including  a 
metro  desk  —  since  the  “Wire”  would  only 
be  able  to  shoot  at  the  real  Sun  late  at  night 
after  the  newspaper  had  closed. 

Simon  recalls  approaching  Franklin  and 
Blau  about  access:  “I  said,  ‘Look,  you  are 
not  going  to  love  this,  but  its  going  to  be 
indicative  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  indus- 
tiy  now  and  that’s  no  secret  to  anybody, 
least  of  all  the  people  in  your  newsroom.” 

The  Sun,  argued  Simon,  had  earlier 
given  the  series  “atta-boys”  for  realistically 
depicting  the  city.  “I’m  not  going  to  do 
this  without  your  permission,”  he  told  the 
editors.  “You  have  an  interest  here,  but  I 
think  if  you  don’t  do  it,  if  you  make  us  call 
it  the  Baltimore  Light,  you  are  going  to 
look  silly.  You  have  embraced  on  your 
ow  n  pages  that  the  show  is  a  serious  and 
relevant  attempt  to  chronicle  the.city'.  You 
are  part  of  that  city',  even  though  you  are 
a  private  company.” 

He  adds,  “To  their  great  credit,  they 
swallowed  hard  and  said,  ‘Do  what  you’ve 
got  to  do.’  That  is  ballsy.” 

Tbe  producers  were  given  only  one 
constraint:  They  could  not  use  the  names 
of  existing  5?/ «  employees.  Former  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  paper, 

however,  make  - 

cameo  appearances, 
including  Simon’s 
Sun  editor  Rebecca 
Corbett  (now  at  The 
Neu’  York  Tiine.s) 
and  Bill  Zorzi,  a 
former  Sun  political 
reporter  and  now  a 
writer  for  the  show. 

And  there  are  targets:  Former  5///?  editor 
Bill  Marimow’s  last  name  just  happens  to 
turn  up  in  the  character  of  a  nasty-  police 
lieutenant,  Charles  Marimow. 

Simon  has  repeatedly  rejected  the 
notion  that  Charles  Marimow  is  modeled 
on  Bill  (who  did  not  always  see  eye-to-eye 
with  Simon  at  the  Sun).  “Listen,  when  I 
first  started  writing  'FV,  I  used  to  pick 
characters’  names  from  my  baseball  card 
collection  when  I  was  a  kid,”  says  Simon. 
“Not  every  body  can  be  Smith  and  Jones. 
Pweryone  has  to  have  distinctive  names, 
so  there  are  characters  throughout  my 
entire  history  based  on  people  who  I 
worked  v\ith.  They  existed  and  currently 
do  exist  on  ‘The  Wire,’  across  the  board.” 

Tbe^M/j  is  the  ideal  backdrop  for 
Simon  to  wrap  up  tbe  series,  a  final  nod 


to  the  place  he  spent  13  years  covering 
the  Baltimore  police  department.  (Twice 
during  his  tenure  there,  he  took  a  leave  of 
absence  to  write  the  book  Homicide:  Life  on 
the  Street  and  co-author  The  Comer:  A  Year 
in  the  Life  of  an  Inner-City  NeighborhotKl. 
Both  were  made  into  TV  series.) 

Even  though  he  left  the  industry  in 
1995,  Simon  has  zero  compunction  about 
voicing  his  displeasure  about  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  and  it  spills  into  the 
show.  “There  is  great  affection  for  the 
craft  of  journalism,”  Simon  says.  “There 
are  absolute  moments  of  tenderness  of 
what  journalism  is  and  can  be.  And  then 
there  is  a  very  angry  critique  of  out-of- 
town  ownership,  of  the  prize  culture 
within  journalism  and  —  how  should  I 


win  a  prize  and  exalt  themselves.” 

Simon  is  not  shy,  and  is  in  fact  —  to 
borrow  his  description  —  incredibly  ballsy 
about  airing  his  grievances  over  the  “prize 
culture”  of  newspapers,  citing  it  as  one 
reason  why  he  left  the  Sun  for  good.  That 
includes  calling  out  editors  and  naming 
names  —  and  not  just  any  names,  but 
highly  respected  former  editors  John 
Carroll  and  Marimow  (Bill,  not  Charles)  — 
more  than  a  decade  after  his  departure. 
Simon  insists  that  the  lust  for  winning 
Pulitzers  and  the  desire  for  reporters  “to 
cook  it”  in  order  to  move  to  top-tier  papers 
has  been  the  ruin  of  the  Daily  Miracle. 

“It  was  just  about  the  f- - prizes.” 

says  Simon  about  Carroll  and  Marimow, 
both  of  whom  came  to  the  Sun  during  the 


t-' 


Former  Sun  editors  Marimow,  far  left,  and  Carroll.  Above,  cast  members 
Clark  Johnson,  left,  Brandon  Young,  Michelle  Paress,  and  Tom  McCarthy. 


say  this?  The  fact 
that  the  pond  is 
getting  smaller.” 

The  story  line  v\ill  revolve  around  a  city 
editor  ha\ing  to  cover  Baltimore  on  a  shoe¬ 
string  budget:  “It’s  going  to  be  struggling 
with  a  lack  of  resources,  which  the  Sun  is. 
Our  point-of-\iew  would  be  that  of  a  good 
hard-working  city  editor,  trying  to  do,  I 
guess  here  I’m  quoting  Mr.  Willes”  —  the 
former  Times  Mirror  CEO  Mark  Willes  — 
“trying  to  ‘do  more  with  less.’  For  most  of 
my  career  while  the  Sun  was  shrinking,  we 
were  often  told  we  were  going  to  do  more 
with  less.  That  is  the  newsroom  culture. 

“You  are  going  to  see  the  city  editor  try 
and  mobilize  resources.  Sometimes  he  will 
succeed  elegantly  and  sometimes  he  v\ill  be 
thwarted  by  a  culture  that  doesn’t  value 
how  honestly  and  how  carefully  the  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  own  city.  It  values  whether 
or  not  at  the  end  of  the  vear  someone  can 


early  1990s  to  head  the  newsroom.  “It 
wasn’t  about  if  we  were  going  to  cover  the 
city  with  more  integrity.  And  that  was  the 
thing  that  really  disappointed  me.” 

Pulitzer  winner  Marimow,  who  is  now- 
editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was 
silent  on  the  issue  until  recently.  “David 
Simon  is  truly  obsessed.  He  reminds  me  of 
Captain  Ahab  and  tbe  pursuit  of  the  white 
whale,”  he  tells  E^P.  “I  spent  most  of  my 
career  as  a  reporter,  I  grew  up  working 
with  the  best  editors  and  the  focus  has 
been  on  public-service  journalism.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  win  Pulitzer  prizes,  but  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  community.  To  say 
the  motivation  is  to  win  prizes  is  untrue.” 

In  1999,  Columbia  Journali.sm  Rei’ieu' 
rated  the  Sun  as  one  of  the  country’s  top 
10  papers,  stating  that  the  paper  had 
dramatically  improved  and  applauded  its 
enterprise  and  community  reporting. 

CaiToll  wrote  in  an  e-mail  that  the  reason 
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Simon  left  was  that  he  found  a  better  deal 
in  btHjks  and  TV'  —  “not  an  irrational 
decision.”  He  says  he  delayed  Simons  re¬ 
quest  for  a  merit  raise  by  sL\  months  until 
the  reporter,  already  writing  books,  could 
demonstrate  that  his  primary  commitment 
was  to  the  paper.  “He’s  been  erupting  peri¬ 
odically  ever  since,”  Carroll  says.  “David’s 
apparently  good  at  television  work,  but  on 
the  subject  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  he’s  a  bit 
of  a  screwball.” 

Marimow  admits  he  has  periodicallv 
watched  the  cable  drama,  but  stopped  after 
Charles  Marimow  was  introduced  to  the 
series.  Nor  does  he  buy  Simon’s  theory  that 
he  innocuously  settled  on  the  character’s 
name:  “That  is  utter  bullshit!  How  could 
you  take  a  name  like  Marimow?  I  hav  e  a 
daughter  and  son  and  a  mother  and  a  wife 
named  Marimow  and  that  is  it!” 

Simon’s  criticism  of  the  indu.stry  could 
be  considered  as  that  of  a  man  who  loves 
nevvspajx?rs  —  he  maintains  a  vvi.stftrl, 
romantic  notion  of  what  they  were  and 
what  they  should  be.  The  Sun  was  a  place 
he  sav  s  he  expected  to  spend  his  sunset 
years,  where  as  he  imagined  it,  he  would 
“grow  old  on  the  copy  desk  and  bum 
cigarettes  from  younger  rejxrrters  and  lie 
about  what  it  was  like  to  work  with  [H.L.] 
Mencken  and  [William]  Manchester.” 

The  bloodletting  of  the  newspaper 
indu.stry,  especially  at  big  metros,  is 
distressing  to  Simon,  though  he  feels  the 
injuries  are  self-inflicted:  “What  happened 
to  newspapers  is  what  happened  to 
Detroit  when  the  Japanese  came  in  and 
kicked  their  asses.  They  weren’t  putting 
out  a  good  car  anymore,  and  we  weren’t 
putting  out  the  product  we  could.  That  is  a 
tragedy.  If  vou  were  putting  out  a  product 
10  years  ago  that  wits  essential  and  no¬ 
body  could  get  anvwhere  else  —  if  they 
said.  You  know  what,  we’re  not  going  to 
give  this  away  on  the  Internet ...  ’ 

“1’here  are  two  things  I  would  empha- 
srie,”  he  conchrdes.  “While  speaking  about 
the  problems  that  the  Sun  finds  itself  in, 
there  are  fX'ople  there  who  are  doing  really 
gcxxl  work.  And  they  are  doing  it  under 
enomious  pressure. 

“The  .second  thing,  the  10  episcxles 
demonstrate  real  affection  for  the  craft. ... 

It’s  not  an  exercise  in  denigration  for  the 
sake  of  We  put  evervthing  we  feel  in  there 
and  the  truth  is.  Bill  Zorzi  and  I  loved 
being  reporters.  And  we  loved  being  at  the 
Baltimore  5mh.”  ® 


For  a  partial  transcript  of  the  Simon 
interview,  visit  us  at  E&P  online 


Seven  letters,  means  'busy 

Puzzling  over  a  proposal 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  WOULD-BE  GROOM 

Aric  Egmont  approached 
Editor  Doug  Most  of  The 
Boston  Globe  Magazine  with  the 
ambitious  idea  of  hiding  his  marriage 
proposal  inside  the  magazine’s  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  the  veteran  editor 
thought  it  would  be 
ftm  and  different  — 
and  likely  a  publicity 
boon  for  the  paper. 

But  after  the  Sept. 

23  puzzle  appeared, 
with  the  proposal 
hidden  inside  clue 
111  Across,  the 
attention  it  sparked 
surpassed  even  his 
expectations.  “It 
took  off  more  than 
we  could  have 
anticipated,”  Most  .says,  with  follow-up 
stories  by  the  likes  of  “GkxxJ  Morning 
America,”  The  Associated  Press,  and 
news  outlets  from  as  far  away  as  Japan. 
Then  there  was  the  “Weekend  Update” 
report  on  “Saturday  Night  Live,”  which 
added  the  alleged  baclcstory  that  the  grcxim 
had  previou.sly  announced  a  divorce  in  the 
Jumble,  using  a  profane  message. 

When  the  Globe  posted  a  stoiy  about  the 


which  included  the  news  that  Egmont’s 
girlfriend,  Jennie  Bass,  had  accepted,  it 
became  the  most  e-mailed  stoiy  of  the  day, 
and  drew  some  43,000  page  views  over  the 
following  two  weeks  as  word  spread.  “It  was 
actually  fnistrating  from  a  publicity  stand¬ 
point  at  the  beginning,  becau.se  we  couldn’t 
publicize  it  in  advance,”  Most  .says. 

The  word-due  propo.sal  actually  dates 
back  to  June,  when  Egmont,  a  Fidelity 


Investment  employee,  '  j 

e-mailed  Most  with  the  idea  ■  ^ 

of  forming  a  puzzle  around 
his  marriage  request.  He  j  | 
told  the  editor  that  he  I 

and  his  girlfriend  en¬ 
joyed  solving  the  weekly 
feature  together.  “On  our 
fourth  date,  I  knew  I  had 
found  the  kind  of  dork  1 
could  love,”  Egmont  wrote  in 
his  e-mail.  “We  had  already  had  i 
some  more  adventurous  out-  j  | 
ings.  But  on  our  fourth  date  we  i  I 
jiLst  w'ent  to  the  local  coffee  ! 

shop  and  did  the 
crossword.” 

Mo.st  says  the  first  challenge  j 
was  constructing  a  puzrie  that 
included  connections  to  the 
couple,  but  also  one  that  other 
readers  would  enjoy.  He 
contacted  limily  Cox  and  Hemy  Rathvon, 
full-time  crossword  writers  who  were 
.scheduled  to  compo.se  that  week’s  puzzle. 

Both  were  game.  “If  the  couple  involved 
was  enthusiastic  and  the  editors  were 
enthusiastic,  we  wouldn’t  let  it  stop  us,” 

Rathvon  says  of  the  task.  “We  had  to  think 
pretty’  long  on  how  to  do  it  on  a  private  level 
for  them,  and  on  the  public  level.” 

Cox  and  Rathvon,  who  are  married  and 
create  cros.svvords  for  several  publications, 
organized  the  pu/z.le  around  a  “marriage 
profxisal”  theme.  Clues  like  “Quasimixlo’s 
profxisal,”  “Bridesmaid’s  escort,”  and  “Bc.st 
man’s  salute”  were  employed.  The  writing 
duo  hid  references  to  the  couple,  such  as 
Bass’  last  name,  the  name  of  her  best  friend, 
even  her  si.ster’s  name.  Rathvon  says  the 
puzzle  t(X)k  .several  weeks  to  write,  which  is 
twice  as  long  as  most  usual  ones. 

But  it  was  the  111  Acro.ss  clue,  “Generic 
proposal,”  that  .set  up  Egmont’s  question 
(and  the  puz.zle’s  answer)  “Will  you  many 
me?”  When  he  and  Bass  were  working  on 
the  crossword  and  reached  that  clue,  he  got 
down  on  one  knee,  pulled  out  a  ring,  and 
{xipped  the  question.  “It  tixik  her  a  minute 
to  say  yes,”  he  later  told  the  paper.  ' ' 

Most  says  the  idea  has  not  promptetl  a 
string  of  copycats  asking  to  offer  the  same  ' 
proposal :  “We  have  been  Icxiking  for  other 
ways  to  make  the  pu/ale  apfx'aling.  I 
thought  it  was  clever  and  ftm,  and  1  saw  a  j 
value  in  it  for  us  if  we  could  do  it  well.”  ® 

-J| 


The  question  is  popped:  inside 
111  Across,  “Generic  proposal." 
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Announcing  the  inaugural 

Barlett  &  Steele  Awards 
for  Investigative  Business  Journalism 

Presented  by  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
National  Center  for  Business  Journalism 

First  place:  The  New  York  Times 
“A  Toxic  Pipeline” 

by  Walt  Bogdanich  and  Jake  Hooker 

Second  place:  The  Sun  in  Baltimore 
“On  Shaky  Ground” 
by  Fred  Schulte  and  June  Arney 

Honorable  mention  (in  alphabetical  order): 

•  Bloomberg  Markets,  “The  Secret  World  of  Modern  Slavery” 
by  Michael  Smith  and  David  Voreacos 

•  The  Charlotte  Observer,  “Sold  a  Nightmare” 

by  Binyamin  Appelbaum,  Lisa  Hammersley  Munn,  Ted  Mellnik 

•  The  Toledo  Blade,  “Business  as  Usual” 
by  Joshua  Boak  and  Jim  Tankersley 


f*.  ® 


Named  for  the  acclaimed  investigative 
business  journalist  team  of  Don  Barlett  and 
Jim  Steele,  these  awards  funded  by  the 
Reynolds  Center  celebrate  the  best  in  print 
and  online  investigative  business  journalism. 


Information  about  the  awards,  judges  and  links  to  the  award  winners  at 
www.businessioumalism.ore/barlettsteeleawards/. 
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New  FAS-FAX  takes 
online  temperatnre 

ABC  releases  Web  numbers  for  hundreds  of  sites 


breaking  ad/circ 
stories  daily  at 
E&P  online 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

This  month,  when  the  Audit 

Bureau  of  Circulations  releases  the 
FAS-FAX  for  the  latest  six-month 
period,  it  will  look  a  little  different.  This 
go-around,  and  in  the  future,  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  including  online  readership, 
total  unique  users,  and  combined  print/ 
online  reach  (or  “total  audience”  data). 

At  first  glance,  the  change  might  seem 
negligible;  the  data  takes  over  the  columns 
where  old  readership  stats  were  found.  But 
to  the  industry;  it’s  a  long-overdue  alter¬ 
ation,  one  that  could  — ^ 

move  the  public’s  — 

and  market’s  —  percep-  VjS^  up  with 
tion  that  newspapers 
are  lame  relics  of  the 
past  and  are  instead 
growing,  important 

news  outlets  for  readers  and  advertisers. 

As  went  to  press,  ABC  was  nearing 
its  early-November  release  of  the  latest 
FAS-FAX.  The  organization  anticipates 
that  about  200  daily  papers  out  of  820  are 
supplying  total-audience  data,  since  it’s  a 
voluntary  move.  But  ABC  is  pleased  with 
the  amount  of  papers  planning  to  submit 
audience  numbers.  “Frankly,  some  people 
thought  it  would  be  lower  than  this,”  says 
ABC  spokesman  Neal  Lulofs. 

Most  of  the  top  TOO  papers  planned  to 
submit  audience  numbers,  though  some 
larger  ones  opted  out.  Lulofs  would  not 
say  which. 

About  one-third  of  the  papers  in  the  top 
100  that  are  reporting  online  numbers  are 
using  Nielsen  Online  or  comScore.  ABC's 
preferred  measurement  ser\ice  for  the 
unique  user  data  is  Nielsen  Online  (which 
is  owned  by  E^^Fs  parent  company).  The 
organization  plans  to  accept  and  audit 
internal  logs  too  since  Nielsen  and  com¬ 
Score,  both  panel-based  measurement 
ser\ices,  don’t  cover  a  vast  majority  of 
newspaper  markets. 

The  usual  comparability  issues  will 
come  into  play,  since  there  are  wild  swings 


between  panel-based  and 
internal  online  measure- 
ments  —  v^ith  pluses  and 
minus  for  each  method.  ABC  believes 
Nielsen  and  comScore  may  undercount 
Web  usage  at  work,  a  place  where  many 
people  access  newspaper  Web  sites.  The 
surv’ey  panels  are  sometimes  too  small  to 
extrapolate  data  for  certain  markets.  For 
internal  Web  counting,  serv  er-based  logs 
can  overcount  people  who  delete  their 
cookies,  therefore  crediting  them  several 
times.  Spiders  and  bots  can  seep  into  the 
data  if  they  are  not  filtered  out  correctly. 

For  both  print  and  online  readership 
stats,  ABC  is  working  closely  with  Scar¬ 
borough,  though  the  Audit  Bureau  will 
work  with  other  firms  as  well.  Much  of 
Scarborough’s  new  spaper  audience  rating 
—  w  eekly  print  audience,  weekly  Web  site 
audience,  and  integrated  audience  for  the 
top  designated  markets  —  will  show  up 
on  the  report  (again,  only  if  the  paper 
allows  ABC  to  publish  that  data). 

ABC  will  notate  the  source:  from  Belden 
or  Urban  &  Associates  to  Gallup  and 
comScore,  for  example.  The  sourcing  will 
appear  on  the  publisher’s  statement  as 
footnotes,  but  not  in  the  FAS-FAX  stats. 

It  may  be  fraught,  but  it’s  a  positive  start. 
The  difference  among  measurement  firms 


SOURCE 

PRMT 

RDRSHP. 

% 

REACH 

ONUNE 

RDRSHIP 

NET 

CMBD 

AUD. 

TOTAL 

UNIQUE 

USERS 

SCA 

1,628,400 

42.2 

1,300,000 

2,500,000 

SCA 

2,576,000 

36.7 

600,000 

2,900,000 

SCA 

1,605,600 

44.5 

1,700.000 

2.600,000 

SCA 

2,529.500 

38.8 

800,000 

2,900.000 

NNR 

900,000 

A  long  time  coming:  Columns  containing  data 
on  online  readership  and  total  unique  users 
will  debut  in  this  month's  ABC  report. 

shouldn’t  cloud  the  big  picture.  “I  think  the 
general  sense  was  that  this  was  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,”  says  Stephen  Hills, 
chairman  of  ABC’s  newspaper  audience 
leadership  committee  and  president  and 
general  manager  of  The  Washington  Post. 
"People  feel  that  the  total  audience  story 
hasn’t  gotten  out,  to  the  degree  it  should.” 

As  for  differences  in  metrics.  Hills  says 
that  it’s  something  to  be  addressed  over 
time  and  that  all  online  sites,  not  just 
newspapers,  suffer  from  the  same  issue. 

He  points  out  that  while  his  paper  is  using 
Nielsen,  they  know  they  are  probably  being 
undercounted  since  the  company  doesn’t 
measure  usage  by  .gov  or  .mil  IP  addresses. 

“If  we  waited  for  the  perfect  measure¬ 
ment,”  to  introduce  audience  FAS-FAX, 
Hills  says,  “w  e  would  be  getting  this  out  10 
years  from  now.  The  perfect  is  the  enemy 
of  good.”  1] 


From  Ike  to  Dubija 

Elderly  editor  is  still  ‘kicking’ 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

JAMES  HaUGHT  of  THE  CHARLESTON 
(W.Va.)  Gazette  might  be  among  the 
oldest  editorial  page  editors  in  U.S. 
newspapering  at  75.  But  that  hasn’t  stopped 
him  from  being  among  the  most  vocal, 
particularly  against  the  Iraq  war.  Haught, 
who  has  worked  in  the  same  newsroom 
for  nearly  55  years  —  since  signing  on  as 
a  young  reporter  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  —  has  made  the  anti-war 


stance  of  the  paper  his  top  issue. 

“I  have  written  at  least  one  editorial  or 
column  a  week  against  it,”  says  Haught, 
who  has  held  the  title  of  editor  since  1992, 
but  now  sen  es  primarily  on  the  editorial 
page.  “It  was  so  unnecessaiy  and  there  w  as 
no  point  to  the  war,  and  most  Americans 
still  don’t  know  why  we  invaded.  Eveiy 
pretext  the  \^^lite  House  has  put  forth  has 
been  proven  untrue.” 

Staffers  kidded  Haught  on  a  recent  birth- 
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day  about  his  longevity 
by  giving  him  a  mock 
photo  that  depicts  the 
veteran  editor  taking 
notes  at  an  Abraham 
Lincoln  staff  meeting. 

But  most  agree  his  ex¬ 
perience  has  aided  his 
time  as  an  editor.  “I 
just  love  it,  I  get  a  daily 
thrill  out  of  coming  in 
each  day,  and  keeping 
up  with  everything, 
and  nailing  Bush  in 
the  butt  everv’  day,” 
he  says,  adding,  “I  like 
the  excitement  of  it.” 

Haught,  married 
to  a  former  Gazette 
society  writer  and  the 
father  of  four,  w’as  one  of  the  first  to 
publish  an  anti-war  editorial  on  Aug.  16, 
2002,  some  seven  months  before  the 
invasion.  That  piece  states,  in  part,  “If 
other  U.N.  countries  don’t  think  the 
problem  is  bad  enough  to  require  warfare, 
it  raises  suspicion  that  Bush  is  just  trving 
to  wage  a  family  vendetta  against  his 
father’s  old  foe.”  The  paper  now  runs  a 
daily  box  on  Page  One  tallving  the  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  soldiers  killed  in  Iraq,  and 
around  the  world,  since  the  war  began. 

The  anti-war  stance  is  just  part  of  the 


paper’s  mostly  liberal  editorial  voice,  which 
Haught  claims  creates  some  friction  with 
the  mostly  religious  and  conservative 
circulation  area.  “This  state  voted  for  Bush 
twice  and  this  is  the  Appalachian  bible 
belt,”  he  acknowledges.  “The  Gazette  is  a 
little  bit  at  odds  with  the  Red  State  evangel¬ 
ists,  but  they  don’t  object  too  violently.” 

Publisher  Bettv’  Chilton,  whose  family 
has  owned  or  co-owned  the  paper  for  more 
than  50  years,  says  Haught  is  so  versed  in 
the  paper’s  political  and  editorial  viewpoint 
on  most  subjects,  she  rarely  has  to  direct 
him:  “He  doesn’t  have  to  check  what  he 


writes.  We  confer  and 
chat,  but  he  knows  the 
positions  of  the  paper 
—  socially  liberal, 
fiscally  conserv’ative.” 

Haught  first  got 
into  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  deliverv’ 
boy  then  became  an 
apprentice  printer  at 
the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  in  1951.  He  joined 
the  Gazette  in  1953  as  a 
reporter,  eventually 
working  his  way  up  to 
police  reporter,  religion 
columnist,  feature 
writer,  and  night  city 
editor.  From  1970  to 
1983,  he  was  an  award-winning  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter,  breaking  stories  on  police 
corruption  and  consumer  fraud.  Among 
the  major  stories  was  the  political  demise 
of  West  Virginia  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr., 
who  was  forced  from  office  after  pleading 
guilty  to  bribeiy  and  extortion  charges. 
One  of  the  stories  Haught  broke  w'as  that 
the  IRS  was  investigating  Moore,  a  scoop 
he  received  via  a  leaked  IRS  report.  He 
was  made  associate  editor  in  1983,  and 
named  top  editor  in  1992. 

Now’,  he  says,  “I’d  like  to  go  to  80  or 
beyond.  As  long  as  my  mind  stav’s  sharp.”  11 


New  book  sees  the  errors  in  their  ways 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IT  ALL  STARTED,  INTERESTINGLY 

enough,  on  July  4, 2004,  of  all  dates, 
when  journalist  Craig  Silverman 
spotted  what  remains  one  of  the  broadest 
newspaper  corrections 
ever.  The  Lexington  (Ky.) 

Herald-Leader,  apparent¬ 
ly  trving  to  make  up  for 
decades  of  forgotten 
coverage,  printed  this 
two-sentence  note:  “It 
has  come  to  the  editor’s 
attention  that  the  Herald- 
Leader  neglected  to  cover  the 
civil  rights  movement.  We 
regret  the  omission.” 

As  short  and  powerful  as  that  correction 
was,  it  was  also  mildly  amusing,  says 
Silverman,  a  Canadian-based  writer  and 
freelancer.  The  experience  began  what 
for  him  has  become  a  regular  practice 
of  finding  and  posting  on  his  Web  site. 


“Regrettheerror.  com,”  which  features  the 
best,  worst,  and  funniest  of  each  day’s  cor¬ 
rections,  clarifications,  and  editor’s  notes. 

About  three  months  after  the  Le.xington 
correction  ran,  Silverman  used  it  as  the  first 
item  on  his  site,  which 
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has  become  a  regular  '  ^  — 

stop  for  those  who  want  to  see  how  journal¬ 
ists  are  going  about  admitting  their  errors. 

After  three  years  of  compiling  and  noting 
such  news-related  apologies,  Silverman  has 
produced  a  book  on  the  subject.  Regret  The 


Error:  Hoiz  Media  Mistakes  Pollute  The 
Press  And  Imperil  Free  Speech  (Union 
Square  Press)  offers  300  of  his  top  finds 
over  the  years,  along  with  a  serious  look 
at  how  the  industry  ’s  lack  of  accuracy’  and 
failure  to  address  mistakes  has  hurt  the 
business.  It  includes  a  foreword  by 
journalism  critic  Jeff  Jarvis. 

“There  is  actually  a  huge  body  of  re¬ 
search  about  accuracy’  out  there,  but 
few  pieople  in  the  industry’  know  about 
it,”  Silverman  tells  Ei^P,  citing  studies 
as  far  back  as  1936.  There  are  a  lot  of 
important  insights  that  are  ignored.” 
Among  his  findings:  only  about  2%  of 
factual  errors  in  newspapers  and  other 
publications  are  ever  corrected.  There 
~  is  a  river  of  errors  flowing  out  of  new’s- 
papers,”  he  contends,  citing  increased  work¬ 
load  and  a  hesitancy’  by  journalists  to  admit 
errors  for  fear  of  criticism.  There  are  a  lot 
of  these  issues  that  are  ignored.” 

But  the  book  is  not  all  doom  and  gloom; 
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Silverman  praises  the  art  of  correction 
writing  and  makes  clear  that  the  best  ones 
offer  a  mL\  of  humor,  writing  st\  le,  and 
clarit\-.  He  has  a  w  hole  section  on  “obito- 
cide”  —  false  reports  of  untimely  deaths. 

And  he  does  not  ignore  the  venerable 
Upo,  citing  The  Dalian  Morning Neu's  for 
referring  to  a  local  woman  as  a  “socialist” 
instead  of  a  “socialite”  and  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  describing  a  “a  little  seedy  store” 
which  was  in  realit>'  a  “little  CD  store.” 

Among  his  many  favorites: 

*  “A  headline  in  Mondays  Daily  News, 

‘He  regrets  his  role  in  postal  \id,’  implied 
that  Richard  Marino,  the  subject  of  a 
YouTube  \ideo,  was  sorry-  for  an  incident 
in  December  at  a  Brookly-n  post  office. 
Marino,  in  fact,  is  not  sorry.  The  News 
regrets  the  error.”  —  Daily  Neu's,  New  York. 

*  An  article  about  Scott  McDaniel 
"misstated  the  nature 
of  his  disabilities.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  is  legally  blind, 
and  although  he  has 
other  disabilities,  he 
and  his  parents  say 

he  is  not  mentally 
disabled.”  —  The  Washington  Post. 

Silverman  says  of  his  admiration  for  the 
well-written  correction:  “There  has  to  be 
an  art  to  it,  becau.se  you  have  usually  50  to 
100  words,  .sometimes  just  one  sentence. 

It  is  a  .serious  issue,  but  because  there  is  so 
much  humor  in  writing  them,  it  is  okay  to 
embrace  the  humor." 

The  author  credits  British  tabloids  with 
some  of  the  ftmniest  and  most  sensational 
errors  and  corrections.  Among  their  most 
notable: 

*  “The  Nazi  law  prohibiting  Jews 
manying  aliens,  mentioned  in  the  VV’rit 
I^arge  column.  Page  1.3,  June  12,  banned 
marriages  with  Aryans,  not  aliens.”  —  llie 
Guardian. 

*  “Mr.  Smith  said  in  court.  ‘I  am  terribly 
Sony-.  I  have  a  dull  life  and  I  suddenly 
wanted  to  break  way.’  He  did  not  say,  as 
we  reported  erroneously,  ‘I  have  a  dull  wife 
and  I  suddenly  wanted  to  break  away.' 
apologize  to  Mr.  Smith  and  to  Mrs.  Smith.” 
—  Daily  Mail. 

But  Silverman  does  not  excuse  him.self 
from  the  correction  demand,  offering  a 
special  form  at  the  end  of  the  txK)k  that 
readers  can  use  to  .send  him  notices  of  his 
own  mistakes.  He  al.so  plans  to  place  a 
similar  form  on  his  Web  site. 

Even  with  the  problems  associated  with 
mistakes  and  the  minimal  percentage  of 
TOirections,  Silverman  still  describes  them 
as  "undeniably  enjoyable  content.”  11 
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Figuring  out  new  design  trend: 
Front-page  digits  zero  in  on 
readers,  but  it  can  be  overdone 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

4,855,283.  That’S  how-  mant'  times 
U.S.  daily  newspapers  published 
headlines  that  consisted  of  little 
more,  and  sometimes  nothing  more,  than  a 
big  screaming  number.  Or  maybe  it  was 
1,495,392  times.  Or  perhaps  just  820,031 
times.  Anyway,  it  was  a  lot  —  too  much, 
according  to  some  fed-up  copy  editors. 

A  number  is  increasingly 
the  default  headline  style  on 
business  and  sports  section 
front  pages.  “We  certainly  do 
it  to  death  here,”  says  Chris 
Wienandt.  chief  of  the  business 
copy  desk  at  The  Dallas 
Morn  i ng  Neu's.  “Any  , 

time  the  Dow  hits  a 
certain  thousand  — 

13,000  or  14,000  — 
you’re  guaranteed 
that  number  is  going 
to  be  the  headline 
for  the  stoiy-.” 

Big  numbers 
increasingly  command 
attention  on  front  pages 
now  lis  well.  Wienandt, 
who  is  also  president 
of  the  American  Copy 
Editors  Sociefr  (ACES), 
allows  that  he’s  “not 
terrifically  enamored” 
with  the  numlxTs-as-heds 
craze.  And  he’s  not  alone 
among  his  peers. 

Newspaper  consultant 
and  copy  editor  Robert 
Knilands  earlier  this  year 
posted  on  the  forums  at  Wenalway.com  a 
collection  of  13  front  pages  and  section 
fronts  that  he  says  are  particularh-  egre- 
git)us  e.xamples  of  “giant  numerals.” 

“The  absolute  worst  use  of  the  approach 
comes  with  the  following  fonnat:  .5  Things 
You  Should  Knoic  About ...” ,  Knilands  says. 
“The  designer  generally  makes  the  numeral 
twice  as  big  as  the  re.st  of  the  headline. 

Then  the  designer  numbers  each  capsule, 

1  through  5,  with  a  large  numeral,  as  if 


the  reader  can’t  possibly  count  to  5.” 

Like  Knilands,  many  copy  editors  are 
blaming  newspaper  designers  for  this 
proliferation  of  numbers.  In  fact,  often  it’s  a 
designer,  not  the  copy  desk,  that’s  slapping 
on  a  numeral  hed,  says  retired  copy  editor 
Peter  Fisk.  “Newspaper  managers  have 
been  pressing  for  greater  and  greater 
emphasis  on  flashy,  ‘eye-catching’  design, 
to  the  detriment  of  content  qualifr  and 
credibilitj-,"  he  sav-s.  “This  strategy-  usually 
means  oversized  art  and  oversized  headline 
t\-pe,  w  hich  often  leaves  very-  little  room 
for  a  meaningful  headline.” 

Decoration,  Fisk  argues,  is  often  chosen 

j  Eye-catching,  or 

ifKrUiirsllI  eyesore?  Newsroom 

Biy  opinions  ^an  differ. 
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oy  er  communication:  “Another  large 
percentage  of  the  big  goofy-  headlines  that 
you  .see  are  ‘yy-ritten’  by  higher-ups  yy-ho  don’t 
really-  knoyv  yy-hat  they’re  doing,  but  the 
people  in  the  neyy-sroom  yvho  do  knoyy-  hoyv 
to  yy-rite  better  headlines  lack  the  authorifr- 
to  constrain  managerial  buffoonery.” 

But  that  conflict  is  nothing  neyv,  says 
designer  Robb  Montgomery-,  founder  of 
non-profit  educational  online  forum  Visual 
Editors:  “Sometimes  copy  editors  aren’t 
involved  in  those  decisions,  and  it  becomes 
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the  classic  debate:  Whose  page  is  it?” 

Designers  probably  are  feeling  more 
empowered  as  editors,  nervous  about 
shrinking  single-copy  sales,  look  for  some¬ 
thing  eye-catching,  says  well-known 
Chicago-based  newspaper  designer  Ron 
Reason:  “After  desktop  publishing  became 
more  common  in  newsrooms  in  the  early 
’90s,  you  saw  the  big-number  technique 
more  often,  but ...  more  for  the  Barn,’ 
Bonds  [home-run  record]  t\pe  of  stoiy.” 

It  was  a  “special  event  technique,”  he 
adds,  in  part  because  the  technologv’  to 
create  a  big  number  was  tightly  controlled 
by  a  top  editor  or  art  director.  Now,  though, 
the  ubiquitous  access  to  Quark  or  InDesign 
soft\vare  has  put  the  abilit>’  to  design  a  big 
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number  in  the  hands  of  any  layout  person. 

There’s  a  good  reason  designers  favor 
the  big  number,  says  Montgomeiy:  “They 
stop  you,  they  arrest  you,  but  it’s  like  any 
other  tool  —  if  you  use  it  too  much  you 
can  spoil  the  effect,  and  people  tune  it  out. 
If  the  music  calls  for  \iolins,  you  don’t  play 
the  drums.” 

The  big  number  is  just  one  example 
of  newspapers  looking  to  tell  stories  in 
different  ways,  says  Neil  Holdway,  news 
editor  of  the  Daily  Herald  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.  In  recent  weeks,  he  used  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  gas  as  the  main  head¬ 
line  on  rising  prices,  and  a  12-digit  dollar 
figure  on  a  story  about  school  finances. 
“It’s  an  attractive  art  element,  too,  and  I 


think  that’s  why  we’re  tempted  to  use  it 
more,”  says  Holdway,  who  is  ACES’  treas¬ 
urer.  “And  it’s  also  ver\’  concrete.”  But  he 
adds  that  it  can  be  overused:  “A  fianda- 
mental  that  we  teach  is  not  to  use  word 
play  for  the  sake  of  being  cute,  and  that 
applies  here,  too.  A  lot  of  times  readers  tell 
us,  ‘Stop  with  the  gimmicks,  tell  what 
you’re  going  to  say  in  this  article.’” 

Amen,  says  copy  editor  Knilands. 

“There  was  never  amthing  wTong  with 
the  standard  headline  approach  of  noun¬ 
verb-noun  or  noun-verb-place,"  be  says.  “I 
suspect  the  people  who  decided  to  change 
that  are  the  Upical  wonks  who  listen  to  a 
couple  of  consultants  or  visual  ‘experts’ 
who  don’t  read  the  paper.”  H 


Combines  column,  audio,  online 


Among  pundits,  a  Goodman  hard  to  find 
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Given  that  Amy  Goodman  hosts 
the  radio/TV  news  program 
“Democracv  Now!,”  it’s  no  surprise 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Given  that  Amy  Goodman  hosts 
the  radio/TV  news  program 
“Democracy  Now!,”  it’s  no  surprise 
that  her  King  Features  Syndicate  column 
takes  a  multimedia  approach  as  well. 
“Readers  are  also  viewers  and  listeners,” 
she  explains.  “People  want  information 
on  different  platforms.” 

Goodman’s  weekly  print  column  — 
which  turned  one  year  old  on  Oct.  24  — 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  podcast  since 
May.  That  move  has  helped  boost  column 
sales,  reports  King  Managing  Editor/ 
Director  of  Publishing  Glenn  Mott,  who 
says  a  video  component  is  in 
the  works  for  2008. 

Goodman’s  feature  enjoys 
72  clients,  including  dailies 
of  all  sizes,  alternative  week¬ 
lies,  and  Web  sites.  Mott  calls 
72  an  “impressive”  number 
for  a  year-old  column, 
especially  in  today’s  tough 
sales  environment. 

Podcasts  are  particularly 
effective  in  an  investigative/ 
reported  column  such  as 
G(H)dman’s.  Unlike  some  syndicated 
pundits,  she  constantly  interviews  people 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  often  in  person, 
and  readers  can  hear  the  interviewees  via 
the  podcasts.  One  recent  oft’ering  featured 
the  voices  of  “Jena  Six”  defendants  to 
whom  Goodman  spoke  when  she  visited 
Louisiana  to  cover  that  case. 

Goodman  says  her  King  column  and 
other  work  provide  a  fonim  for  the 


Amy  Goodman  interviews  ousted  Haitian  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  on  a  flight  in  March  2004. 


“silenced  majoritv  "  —  noting 
that  corporate-owned  media 
often  ignore  or  distort  “the 
real  voices  and  real  stories”  of 
people  such  as  those  trv  ing  to 
end  the  Iraq  war  or  rebuild 
devastated  sections  of  New 
Orleans  in  tbe  face  of  govern¬ 
ment  obstacles.  “Tbe  media 
should  build  bridges,  not 
advocate  for  the  blowing  up  of  bridges,” 
says  Goodman,  adding  that  she  often 
covers  international  issues  because  the 
United  States  can  be  very  insular. 

“Amy  provides  a  real  alternative,”  says 
Mott.  “Sbe  doesn’t  come  from  tbe  so- 
called  ‘mainstream  media.’” 

Goodman  founded  “Democracy  Now!”  — 
which  airs  daily  on  about  500  radio  and  TV 
stations,  and  via  the  Web  and  podcasts  — 


in  1996,  and  serves  as  its 
executive  prcxlucer  and  host 
when  not  writing  print 
columns.  The  news  pro¬ 
gram  is  co-hosted  by  New 
York  Daily  Neu's  columnist 
Juan  Gonzalez. 

The  paperback  edition 
of  her  latest  book  {Static: 
Govemmeni  Liars,  Media 
Cheerleaders,  and  the 
People  Who  Fight  Back) 
was  released  this  fall.  It  was 
co-written  by  ber  brother, 
investigative  journalist 
in  President  David  Gcxxlman.  She  also 
irch  2004.  gives  about  100  sjjeeches  a 
year.  The  week  before  she 
spoke  with  EClP,  Goodman  appeared  in 
Seattle,  Minneapolis,  New  York  City, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Madison,  Wis. 

How  did  the  ultra-busv’  Gcxxlman 
feel  when  Mott  asked  her  about  doing  a 
column?  “I  had  to  think  about  it  because  of 
how  much  time  it  would  take,"  she  replies, 
adding  that  she  decided  “expanding  the  de¬ 
bate”  on  opinion  pages  was  too  important 
an  opportunity  to  pass  up.  And  Gcxxlman 
feels  these  pages  need  more  female  voices. 

Mott  SUV'S  he  wanted  to  sign  Goodman 
becau.se  of  her  energv’,  fearlessness,  large 
following,  reporting  abilitv’,  and  multimedia 
experience.  He  observes  that  the  days  of 
launching  a  print  column  without  a  multi- 
media  component  are  all  but  gone.  11 
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lasli  limes' Well  site 
fmds'rijilit' balance 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Each  month  ££5JP  publishes  the 
month’s  top  30  newspaper  Web 
sites,  a  custom-made  list  complied 
b\’  Nielsen  Online  (which  is  owned  by  The 
Nielsen  Co.,  E^Fs  parent  company).  All 
the  usual  suspects  are  there,  among  them 
NVTimes.com  (which  usually  wins  the  pole 
position),  USAToday.com,  Washington- 
post.com,  and  WS.I.com. 

But  one  other  paper  fairly  consistently 
joins  the  hea\y  hitters  —  a  pa|x.'r  that  would 
not  exactly  jump  to  mind,  with  a  circulation 
vastly  smaller  (at  alx)ut  100,258)  than 
most  of  the  others  that  make  the  list:  The 
Washington  Times.  "We  Ixiieve  we  have 
built  a  national  identitx'  and  brand  that  has 
as  much  of  a  place  in  markets  like  San 

—  Francisco,  Houston 

or  Dallas,  as  in 
Washington,  D.C.,” 

.says  Da\id  Eldridge, 
managing  editor 
ofwashington- 
times.com.  “That  is 
one  of  the  reasons 
whv  we  are  ven’ 

Feeling  bullish:  Web  on  the  ftiturc." 

M.E.  David  Eldridge  .  i- 

1  he  papers  online 

ascent  —  in  SeptemlxT,  Nielsen  rejxirtcxl 
the  site  had  1.356,000  unique  monthh’ 
maders  —  parth’  has  to  do  with  its  conser\a- 
tive  bent.  Writers  like  Tony  Blankky  and  Bill 
ticrt/  draw  rabid  follow  ers.  Eldridge  .sa\-s 
that  a  “lion's  share"  of  the  traflic  conx*  from 
the  D.C..  area  but  the  site  draws  strong 
numlx’rs  from  the  midwest  and  elsewhere. 

As  at  any  news  Web  site,  traHic  spikes 
w itli  big  news  events.  Eldridge  explains 
that  when  the  paper  called  for  House 
Speaker  Denny  Hastert's  resignation, 
traflic  shot  northward,  making  it  the  best 
day  of  2006.  As  recentlj-  as  two  years  ago, 
it  was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  daily 
paper,  “and  yet  we  still  ranked  in  the  top 
30,"  Eldridge  says. 

Inspired  by  the  traflic  numbers,  the 
pa|X“r  is  embarking  on  overhauling  the  site, 
and  has  committed  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  project.  It’s  ditching  its  legac\  system 
for  one  that  can  handle  more  audio  and 
xitlcx).  Referring  to  the  rankings,  Eldridge 
sa\s:  “We  feel  like  there  is  an  opjxirtunitx’ 
to  nx)ve  a  lot  higher."  [11 


Photo  of  the  Month 


AAMIR  QURESHI,  AFP/GETTY  IMAGES,  OCT.  18 

A  Pakistani  man  gazes  across  bodies  arrayed  on  a 
street  in  Karachi  after  two  bombs  went  off  in  short 
order  during  a  massive  parade  marking  the  return  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto.  She  survived  unhurt, 
but  more  than  130  attendees  were  killed.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Ad  dollars  fall  with  autumn  leaves 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Third-quartkr  advertising 
results  started  rolling  in  as 
went  to  press,  and  reporting 
companies  did  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
suggest  that  the  ugly  numbers  have  blos¬ 
somed  into  something  more  eye-pleasing. 

Blame  it  on  California.  And  Florida. 
And  Nevada  —  and  don’t  forget  Arizona, 
said  Gannett’s  CEO  Craig  Dubow  on  a 
conference  call.  Ad  revenue  fell  5.6%  in 
Q3  at  the  countiy’s  largest  chain,  but 
those  four  states  were  responsible  for 
40‘K>  of  that  decline,  thanks  to  cratering 
real  esUite  classifieds. 

Gannett  wasn’t  the  only  company  to 
feel  the  pain.  McClatchy  attributed  68% 
of  its  ad  decline  to  real  estate  classified 
woes.  Overall,  ad  revenue  at  McClatchv 


was  down  9.8%. 

The  company’s 
newspapers  in 
the  Sunshine  and 
Golden  states 
represent  about  33% 
of  that  revenue. 

More  of  the  same 

...... ......  news  came  from 

pinpoints  the  decline  ('^neral,  tor 

which  newspaper 
ad  revenue  decreased  8.3%.  The  main 
culprit:  The  Tampa  Tribane,  which 
accounted  for  90%  of  the  fall-off.  There 
was  a  tiny  spot  of  goixl  news:  McClatchy 
is  going  to  report  in  the  upcoming  FAS- 
FAX  that  the  combined  “unique"  user 
reach  of  print  and  online  in  almost  all  of 
its  major  markets  is  greater  than  65%.  11 
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C  A  L  I  F  O  R  N  1  A 
David  Lauter  has  been  named  California 
editor  of  the  LosAng;eIes  Times.  Lauter 
has  been  deputy-  foreign  editor  since  2006. 

Michael  LaBonia  has  been  appointed  senior 
vice  president/advertising  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Previously,  he  served 
as  senior  VP/sales  and  strategic  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis. 

C  ()  N  N  E  C  T  I  C  U  1 
Tom  Condon  has  been  named  deputy- 
editorial  page  editor  of  The  Hartford 
Courant.  Previously,  Condon  served  as 
columnist,  editorial  writer,  and  editor  of 
“Place,”  a  Sunday  commentary  section. 

1)  I  S  T  R  I  C  T  ()  F  C  O  1,  U  M  B  I  A 
Michel  du  Cille  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  photography  at  The 
Washington  Post.  Du  Cille  Joined  the 
newspaper  in  1988  as  picture  editor  and 
deputy  assistant  managing  editor,  and 
hiis  also  served  as  a  photographer. 

ILLINOIS 

Cyrus  Freidheim  Jr.,  president  and  CEO 
of  Sun-Times  Media  Group  (STMG),  will 
also  serv-e  as  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  He  succeeds  John  Cruickshank. 
Rick  Surkamer  has  been  appointed  to  chief 
operating  officer,  also  succeeding  Cruick¬ 
shank.  Previously,  Surkamer  was  STMG’s 
vice  president  of  operations.  Michael  Cooke 
has  been  named  vice  president/editorial 
for  the  Sun-Times  News  Group  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  current  role  as  the  Sun-Times’ 

♦  •  ♦ 

CALIFORNIA 

Deirdre 
Hussey 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  The  Examiner 
in  San  Francisco,  Hussey 
joined  the  newsroom  in  2002, 
and  most  recently  was  senior 
assistant  managing  editor. 


SPEOPIE 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEW'SPEOPLE  (gEDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


PENNSYLVANIA 


O  Scott  Wright 

Scott  Wright  has  been  named  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Journal 
Register  Co.  in  Yardley.  He  most  recently 
was  senior  vice  president  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Michigan  cluster.  Before  that, 
Wright  served  as  president  and  publisher 
at  Suburban  Community  Newspapers 
in  Memphis,  Tenn,  From  2004  to  2006, 
he  was  publisher  of  Star  Community  Newspapers  in  Plano, 
Texas.  Previously,  Wright  served  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager  at  The  Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  was 
vice  president  of  the  Suburban  Journals  of  Greater  St.  Louis. 


editor  in  chief.  Dean  R.  Spencer  has  been 
named  v-ice  president  of  advertising  for 
corporate  accounts  for  the  Sun-Times 
News  Group.  Spencer  has  serv  ed  as  senior 
director  of  corporate  advertising  sales. 

I  N  F)  I  A  N  A 

Patrick  Kellar  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Herakt-Argus  in  LaPorte.  Kellar 
has  served  as  publisher  of  The  Courier- 
Times  of  New  Castle  since  2006. 

I  G  W  A 

Nancy  Raffensperger  Newhoff  has  been 
named  editor  of  The  Courier  in  Waterloo. 
She  is  promoted  from  managing  editor. 

K  E  N  r  U  C  K  Y 

Matt  Francis  has  been  named  executive 
editor  at  the  Ou'ensboro  Messenger- 


Inquirer.  Francis  is  promoted  from  city- 
editor.  He  succeeds  Dan  Heckel. 

M  A  1  N  E 

Susan  Young  is  the  new  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Bangor  Daily  News.  She  is 
promoted  from  assistant  editorial  page 
editor.  Young  succeeds  Todd  Bonoit.  who 
has  been  named  the  newspaper's 
director  of  new  media. 

Scott  Martin  has  been  named  executive 
sports  editor  for  the  Morning  Sentinel  in 
Augusta  and  the  Kennebec  Journal.  He  has 
been  a  reporter  for  both  papers  since  1999. 

M  I  C  H  1  G  A  N 

Kevin  Haezebroeck  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president  of  operations  for  the 
Journal  Register  Company’s  Michigan 


Chauncey  Bailey,  the  , 
editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post  who  was 
murdered  Aug.  2,  has 
been  named  Journalist  of 


the  Year  by  the  Northern 
California  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Profession¬ 
al  Journalists  (SPJ). 
Andrew  McIntosh  of 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
won  the  Investigative 


Journalism  award  for  his 
January/February  2007 
series  on  troubled  emer¬ 
gency  responders  that  re¬ 
vealed  theft,  substance 
abuse,  and  falsified  train¬ 
ing  records  among  para¬ 


medics  and  emergency ' 
medical  technicians. 


Publisher  Linda  Lindus 
of  The  Pantagraph  in 


Bloomington  was  elected 
the  new  president  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association 
during  its  annual  News- 
Editorial  Convention  in 
Springfield.  She  succeeds 
Carter  Newton. 


V.  editorandpublisher.com 
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Daniel  L.  Cherry 

EDITOR.  l>l«C4Sr£R  (PA.)  N£W  £W  jJwL  ^  ^ 

WHILE  SERVING  AS  AN  ArMY  AiR  FoRCE 

fighter  pilot  in  World  War  II,  Daniel  L.  W 

CheriY  — then  a  squadron  commander  —  r 

was  shot  doTNTi  over  the  Pacific.  When  a  ship  spotted  ^  j 

him,  he  didn’t  know  if  it  was  American  or  Japanese. 

Cherrr'  had  good  reason  to  fear.  His  best  friend, 
while  imprisoned  in  a  concentration  camp  in  the  * 

Philippines,  had  been  beheaded  by  tbe  enemy. 

Luckily,  it  was  an  American  vessel. 

By  comparison,  life  at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Neu'  Era 
was  not  fraught  with  as  much  peril  —  not  that  Cherry  made  it  any  easier  on  his 
charges.  A  tough,  e.xacting  newsman,  he  loved  good,  tight  writing  and  despised 
verbosity  for  its  own  sake.  He  joined  the  Neve  Era  in  1948,  at  first  covering  courts 
and  police  news  before  serving  as  a  wire  editor  and  citv’  editor.  In  1959  he  became 
the  newspaper's  seventh  editor,  a  position  he  would  hold  for  28  years. 

Cherry  imbued  in  his  reporters  the  importance  of  being  a  good  listener,  and 
believed  strongly  in  the  public’s  right  to  know.  He  was  also  a  big  proponent  of 
downtown  Lancaster  and  the  local  arts  scene.  His  loathing  of  closed  meetings  was 
well  known;  after  sneaking  into  a  closed-door  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega¬ 
tion  during  a  Republican  convention  during  the  1960s,  the  eavesdropping  Cherrv' 
and  reporter  Jack  Moore  were  soon  discovered  behind  a  curtain  and  tossed  out. 

He  and  his  wife,  Shirley  Cutler  Cherrv’,  were  married  for  59  years. 


GANNETT  FOUNDATION 
HAS  SOLD 


MARION  (IN)  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE 

(17,278  daily  circulation) 


__Qiro!iicle-TrIbuiie 

NtwowMrFrtMMvIini 

PItf  wr«imptaatcrak  iSmJT 


PAXTON  MEDIA  GROUP  ^HHI 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Gannett  Foundation 
in  this  transaction. 
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cluster.  He  has  serv'ed  as  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Oakland  Press  since 
2005,  and  will  continue  in  that  capacitv’. 

Susan  Carney  has  been  named  business 
editor  at  The  Detroit  Nexes.  Carney  most 
recently  was  auto  editor,  and  has  also 
serv  ed  as  deputy  business  editor. 

M 1 N N  FSO TA 
Sonya  Hemrich  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Spring  Valley  Tribune.  She 
most  recently  served  as  the  newspaper’s 
:  copyeditor. 

i  MONTANA 

;  Tyler  Christensen  is  the  new  opinion  page 
editor  at  the  Missoulian  in  Missoula. 
Christensen  most  recently  was  business 
editor  and  a  reporter. 

I  N  K  W  \  ()  R  K 

Rita  Ciolli  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor  at  Neu'sday  in  Melville.  Ciolli 
most  recently  served  as  an  opinion  writer 
and  bas  been  a  member  of  the  paper’s 
editorial  board.  She  succeeds  Jim  Klurfeld. 

O  H  I  O 

Debra  Adams  Simmons  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland. 
Simmons  was  a  vice  president  and 
editor  at  the  AAron  Beacon  Journal  until 
November  2006,  when  her  position  was 
eliminated  due  to  staff  cuts. 

O  K  I.  A  H  ()  M  A 

Kelli  Williams  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Pavehuska  Journal-Capital. 
Williams  most  recently  was  city  editor  at 
the  Bartlesville  E.raminer-Enterprise. 

()  R  K  (;  ()  N 

Vicki  Menard  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Neu's-Revieu'  in  Roseburg.  She  has 
served  as  citv  editor  since  1999. 


MICHIGAN 

Donald  W. 
Nauss 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  The  Detroit 
News.  He  most  recently  served 
as  deputy  managing  editor. 
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PKNNSY LVANI A 
Julie  A.  Beck  has  been  appointed  executive 
Nice  president  and  CFO  of  the  Journal 
Register  Co.  in  Yardley.  Beck  most 
recently  served  as  senior  vice  president. 

John  Hilton  has  been  named  city  editor 
at  The  Sentinel  in  Carlisle.  Hilton  most 
recently  was  a  reporter.  Jeff  Pratt  has 
been  named  Internet/features  editor. 
Previously,  he  was  sports  editor. 

I  I  -:  \  \  K  S  S  F  F 
Jason  Taylor  has  been  named  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  Free  Press.  Taylor  most  recently 
served  as  senior  vice  president/sales  and 
marketing  for  The  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
He  succeeds  Dan  Nausley. 

r  F  X  A  s 

Kim  NuSSbaum  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Abilene 
Reporter-Nexc's.  Nussbaum  most  recently 
was  the  newspaper’s  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing.  She  succeeds  GoorgO 
H.  Cogswell  III,  who  recently  was  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Ventura 
County  (Calif.)  Star. 

Nelson  Clyde  IV  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  and  its 
Sunday  edition,  the  Tyler  Courier-Times- 
Telegraph.  Clyde  has  served  as  associate 
publisher  since  2005. 

Tyler  Patton  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Valley  Morning  Star  in  Harlingen. 
Patton  has  served  as  general  manager 
since  2004.  He  succeeds  Douglas  Hardie. 

Rachel  McReynolds  is  the  new  features 
editor  for  the  Killeen  Daily  Herald.  She 
is  promoted  from  copy  editor. 

\’  I  R  (1  I  N  I  A 

Colleen  McDaniel  has  been  named  sports 
editor  at  The  Virginian-Pilot.  McDaniel 
most  recently  worked  at  Denver’s 
Roeky  Mountain  News,  where  she  served 
in  various  capacities  including  assistant 
sports  editor.  She  succeeds  Chic  Riebel. 
who  has  been  named  online  sports 
coordinator. 

L  TA  H 

James  E.  Tynen  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  Daily  Herald  in  Provo, 
'tynen  most  recently  was  a  columnist  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Tribune- 
Review.  He  succeeds  Donald  VII.  Meyers. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


- -  OBITUARIES  - - 

Henry  Keezing  in  1985.  Following  his  U.S.  Army  as  a  rifleman. 

77,  DiedOct.  3  retirement  in  1993,  he  After  discovering 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  THE  HERALD. 
NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

N  1978,  THE  STATE  OF 
Connecticut  was 
investigating  rampant 
corruption  in  the  city’  of 
New  Britain,  including 
the  buving  and  selling 
of  municipal  jobs.  Henrv’ 
“Hank"  Keezing’s  series 
of  editorials  at  that  time, 
considered  some  of  the 
most  important  work 
of  his  40-year  career, 
put  public  heat  on  the 
state’s  case  —  and  led  to 
criminal  charges  against 
a  dozen  people. 

Known  for  his  goatee 
and  pipe,  Keezing  vv’rote 
a  weekly  commentaiy 
column  for  30  years  on 
various  topics.  He  was 
named  executive  editor 


continued  to  pen  a  weekly 
column  titled  ‘In  Focus," 
based  on  his  observations 
of  life  in  New  Britain  and 
Florida,  where  he  and  his 
wife  vacationed. 

A1  Chang 

8.5,  Died  Sept.  30 
SOLOIER/PHOTOGRAPHER.  AP 

CIGAR-CHOMPING 
photographer  with 
two  Nikons  swinging 
from  his  neck.  A1  Chang 
covered  three  wars,  and 
had  the  scars  —  as  well  as 
the  shots  —  to  prove  it. 

Bom  in  Maui,  Albert 
Chang  grew  up  in  Oahu 
and  became  a  dockwork- 
er  in  Honolulu,  where  he 
witnessed  firsthand  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  joined  the 


photography  during  a 
recmiting  drive  for  cam¬ 
eramen,  Chang  served 
in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II.  In  1945, 
he  delivered  images  of 
the  Japanese  surrender 
in  Tokyo  Bay  aboard  the 
battleship  USS  Missouri. 

But  it  was  his  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Korean 
War  that  tmly  made  his 
reputation.  One  famous 
shot,  taken  on  Aug.  28, 
1950,  in  the  Haktong-ni 
area  of  South  Korea, 
captured  a  distraught 
infantrv  man  who  had 
broken  down  after  the 
death  of  a  fellow  soldier. 

Chang  went  on  to 
shoot  photos  during  the 
Vietnam  War  for  The 
Associated  Press. 


DV 

&M 


SUN  NEWS  INC. 

I  HAS  AGREED  TO  SELL 

MARYSVILLE  (WA)  GLOBE 

(1 ,680  weekly  circulation) 

ARLINGTON  (WA)  TIMES 

(1,856  weekly  circulation) 

EXPRESS  SHOPPER 

(37,441  weekly  distribution) 

BELLINGHAM  (WA) 
BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

I  (3,792  monthly  circulation) 

;  WENATCHEE  (WA) 
BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

j  (4,088  monthly  circulation) 

I  TO 

SOUND  PUBLISHING  INC. 


-  ChlldMMOMLc 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Sun  News  Inc.  in  this  transaction. 
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EDITORIAL 


OHMy(IOD.IIIEm! 

The  environmentalist  attack  on  tree-distribution  newspapers,  l 
heating  up  in  Europe,  is  on  its  way  here.  I 


Drop  that  Metro'.  Put  the 
RedEye  down  —  slowly,  slow¬ 
ly  —  into  that  recycling  bin! 
Keep  your  hands  where  we 
can  see  them,  while  we  take  aw  ay  that 
Examiner  poking  out  of  your  backpack. 

Free  newspapers,  you  see,  are  the  32- 
page  equivalent  of  suicide  bombers  burl¬ 
ing  themselves  at  the  en\ironment  — 
deforesting  Europe  and  Canada,  wiping 
out  biodiversiU’,  and  accelerating  global 
warming.  The  campaign  to  effectively 
criminalize  free  newspapers  has  begun,  and 
the  sleepy  p)owers-that-be  in 
the  U.S.  newspaper  industry 
don’t  appear  to  have  a  clue 
of  what’s  about  to  hit  them. 

WTien  a  Chicago  aider- 
man  recently  slippred  into 
an  anti-litter  law  a  pro\ision 
forbidding  tbe  delivery  of 
free  papers,  few  took  notice. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  jihad  against  free  news¬ 
papers  so  far  has  been  mostly  confined  to 
the  blogosphere.  But  in  Europe,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  modem  free  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  mrxlel,  it’s  a  different  story. 

The  epicenter  is  in  London,  where 
photographer  Justin  Canning  was  one  day 
traumatized  to  see  rubbish  bins  spilling 
over  with  copies  of  the  cifr  ’s  two  free 
evening  papers,  London  Lite  and  thelon- 
donpa/XT.  He  founded  Project  Freesheet, 
which  in  an  e-petition  filed  with  the  British 
government  unapologetically  aims  at 
ridding  cities  of  commuter  papers. 

Where  another  activist  might  see  free 
and  fresh  information  literally  handed 
to  the  working  masses.  Canning  sees  an 
apocalypse  brewing,  one  copy  at  a  time. 
Project  Freesheet’s  petition  is  getting  only  a 


middling  response,  but  nonetheless  has 
amplified  a  public  debate  on  free  papers. 

Silly  as  many  of  the  arguments  are, 
the  trend  cannot  be  dismissed.  For  one 
thing,  it  taps  into  the  abhorrence  city' 
dwellers  have  for  litter,  even  as  they  casually 
make  their  own  contributions. 

The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  far  from 
gleefully  running  newsprint  in  ever-greater 
streams  through  the  presses,  newspapers 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  conserve  it:  trim¬ 
ming  pages  ever-narrower,  dropping  stock 
tables  and  TV  listings,  and  converting  to 
the  lightest  weight  paper 
possible. 

Newspaper  recycling, 
too,  is  an  undeniable  suc¬ 
cess  story,  though  it’s  one 
the  industry  doesn’t  tell 
too  well.  The  percentage  of 
old  newspapers  that  are 
recovered  and  recycled  in¬ 
creased  from  35%  in  1989 
to  more  than  73%  now, 
according  to  Newspaper  As.sociation  of 
America  statistics.  But  within  newspaper 
ranks,  journalists  still  reach  for  cheap 
environmental  street  cred  with  their  casual 
—  and  uninfonned  —  references  to  “dead- 
tree  media,”  as  if  virgin  fore.st  was  felled  for 
each  page  inscribed  with  their  words. 

Before  environmentalists  are  allowed  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  banning  printed 
material  that  offends  them,  they  should 
consider  whether  free  papers’  so-called 
“carbon  footprint,”  their  impact  on  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  is  really  worse  than  all  those  elec¬ 
tronic  petitions  circulatt'd  on  computers  — 
machines  cobbled  together  with,  you  know, 
cadmium,  he.xavalent  chromium,  and  the 
oh-so-environmentally  friendly  polybromi- 
nated  diphenyl  ethers. 


Free  papers  an 
environmental 
menace?  One 
group  in  London 
even  petitioned 
its  government. 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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Great  images  begin  with  great  lenses. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


A  media  blackout? 


The  military  is  finally  looking  at  the  surge  in  U.S.  fatalities  in  Iraq 
beyond  the  battlefield.  Why  has  the  press  lagged  behind? 

PRETTY  MUCH  ALONE  IN  THE  MEDIA,  Ef3P  FOR  WEEKS 

had  been  charting  a  troubling  increase  in  non-combat 
deaths  among  U.S.  troops  in  Iraq.  So  it  came  as  no 
surprise  in  mid-October  when  the  Pentagon 
announced  that  it  would  probe  the  perplexing  trend. 
Lt.  Gen.  Carter  Ham,  operations  director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  said 
commanders  in  Iraq  were  concerned  enough  about  the  spike 
in  non-combat  deaths  —  from  accidents,  illness,  friendly-fire  or 
suicide  —  that  it  had  asked  for  an  assessment  by  an  Army  team. 
According  to  Pentagon  figures,  29  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in 

August  for  non-hostile  reasons,  and  Sometimes  kx^l  newspapers  find  out  about 

another  23  died  of  non-combat  causes  in  preliminarv’  determinations  —  including 

September.  Compare  that  with  the  average  suicides  —  passed  along  to  families.  So  1 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year:  few  er  keep  checking,  for  example,  on  October 
than  nine.  The  spike  has  coincided  with 
extended  15-month  deploMiients,  one 
senior  militaiy  official  said  —  though  some 
war  critics  have  suggested  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  is  simply  listing  more  deaths  as  non¬ 
combat  to  make  the  trot)p  “surge”  appear 
to  be  working.  The  militarx'  has  officially 
confirmed  128  suicides  in  Iraq  sinc-e  2003, 
with  many  others  under  investigation. 

Ham  said  morale  remains  high,  but 
added,  “I  think  there  is  a  general  consensus 
...  that  for  the  Army,  15  months  is  a  long 
hard  tour.  Its  hard  on  the  soldiers.” 

As  I  noted  in  my  August  column,  the 
militarx-  releases  little  nexvs  to  the  press 
xvhen  a  serxice  member  dies  from  a  non- 
hostile  cause,  beyond  saying  it  is  "under 
investigation.”  When  that  probe  ends,  many 
months  later,  the  military  normally  does 
not  tell  anyone  but  family  members  of  the 
deceased.  For  more  than  four  years,  how'ex  - 
er,  has  kept  close  tabs  on  non-combat 
deaths,  and  nearly  every'  day  lately  I  hax  e 
combed  the  Web  for  details  on  new  cases. 


“This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue  ”  says  vet  leader 
Paul  RieckhofF.  He 
declares  that  the 
press  needs  to  “get  to 
the  bottom  of  this.” 


casualties  Vincent  Kamka,  Dr.  Roselle 
Hoffmaster,  and  Erik  T.  Garoutte. 

But  why  has  the  press  given  this  so  little 
attention,  going  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  xxar?  Paul  Rieckhoff',  an  Iraq  vet  and 
now  leader  of  the  Iraq  &  Afghanistan 
Veterans  of  America  has  long  shared  my 
concerns  and  frustration. 

Rieckhoff’  author  of  the  memoir  Chwiing 
Ghosts,  calls  this  “one  of  the  most  under¬ 
reported  .stories  of  the  war.  I’ve  been  pitch¬ 
ing  the  story  to  people  for  over  txvo  years. 

A  lot  of  deaths  are  taking  place  under 
questionable  circumstances  —  the  number 


xx'ould  surprise  you  —  and  no  one  looks  at 
them,  in  theater  or  at  home.  It’s  a  broad 
research  project,  and  maybe  it  is  not  sexy, 
but  it  needs  to  be  done.” 

The  Veterans  Administration  doesn’t 
track  the  deaths,  Rieckhoff' says.  “I’d  like 
to  see  a  study  of  hoxv  many  Iraq  xets  haxe 
died  under  any  circumstance  back  in  this 
country,”  he  declares.  “We  have  suicide  rates 
tracked  in  the  military',  but  once  they  leave 
it  is  untraced.  We  hax  e  argued  for  a  nation¬ 
al  registiy',  if  you  haxe  been  in  the  xvar. 

“Nobody  has  ex  er  taken  the  step  of 
pulling  it  all  together.  I  know  it  would  be 
expensive,  time-consuming,  and  difficult 
for  the  media,  but  it  is  their  responsibility. 
They  did  it  xxith  body  armor,  xx'ith  corrup¬ 
tion,  noxv  xvith  Blackw  ater.  You  could  at 
least  do  a  clustering,  like  around  Fort  Bragg 
—  look  at  the  deaths  of  all  veterans  w'ithin 
a  100-mile  radius.  If  we  could  fund  it,  we 
xx’ould,  but  our  group  is  to<i  small.” 

What  is  his  theory  about  the  recent 
spike?  “We  knoxv  that  our  people  are  under 
tremendous  stress,”  he  replies.  “The  opera¬ 
tional  tempo  is  unprecedented.  I  met  a  guy 
in  a  bar  xvho  has  been  there  eight  times.  He 
said,  ‘Thank  Grxi  I  am  young  and  single.’ 

“We  can  push  them  harder,  but  is  it 
smart?  I  don’t  think  it  is  smart,  or  is  right.” 

The  surge  in  non-hostile  deaths  does  not 
mean  just  suicides,  but  accidents  due  to 
ox  erwork.  Soldiers  don’t  have  a  union  like 
police  and  firemen,  Rieckhoff  points  out. 
Federal  agencies  “xvould  have  a  field  day 
xx'ith  xvorking  conditions,”  he  adds.  Why 
has  there  been  so  little 
coxerage?  “I  knoxv  access  to 
the  battle  zone  is  an  issue,” 
he  admits.  “And  dealing 
xxith  families  is  delicate, 
but  you  can  still  handle  it 
sensitixely.” 

But  he  also  cites  w'hat 
he  calls  a  cultural  issue: 
“After  World  War  II,  a  lot  of 
vets  xvent  into  media  and  could  navigate  the 
system.  Now  so  few  reporters  have  served. 
Many  don’t  know  the  difference  between  a 
brigade  and  a  battilion.  Also  there  is  fear  of 
hoxv  it  is  going  to  play  in  the  pro-  or  anti¬ 
war  debate.  But  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Either  way  —  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

“American  people  don’t  know  a  lot  about 
these  issues.  People  abroad  ask  me,  are 
Americans  stupid?  I  say,  ‘No,  they  just 
aren’t  told  enough.”’  ID 


Mitchell's  column  appears  every  week 
at  E&P  online 
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BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

There  was  no  Katrina,  no  Tsunami,  not  even 
an  Olvanpio-,  and  the  Iraq  war  grew  even  more 
hazardous  to  cover.  Still,  the  past  year  pnxluced 
the  usual  high  nuinlxT  of  amazing  press  photo¬ 
graphs  —  and  a  record  number  of  entries  in 
annual  photo  contest.  We  are  happy  to  present,  on  the  following 
pages,  the  17  winners  in  four  categories  (spanning  four  circula¬ 
tion  groups)  and  a  dozen  honorable  mentions,  selected  from 
hundreds  of  entries.  They  are  also  |X).sted  —  including  all  of  the 
photos  from  the  multiple-image 
categoiv'  —  in  a  spcxial  galler\’ 
at  Online. 

There  you  will  also  find  an 
audio  inteiAiew  with  our  grand- 
prize  winner.  Bill  Cireene  of  The 
Boston  Globe.  He  earns  ,$1,000, 
as  well  as  a  new  Canon  EOS-1  D 
Mark  Ill  camera  courte.sy  of  our 
contests  sjxmsor.  Canon. 

Oreene,  .'ll,  has  been  with  the 
Globe  for  22  years  as  a  staff  photographer.  Before  that,  he 
worked  at  The  Patriot-Leilf'er  in  Quincy,  Mass.  Twice  he  has 
been  named  Photographer  of  the  Year  in  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Associations  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition 
C  1.987  ami  1,998).  He  has  received  Photographer  of  the  Year 
honors  from  the  Boston  Press  Photographers  Asscxiation 
10  times.  His  other  honors  include  the  Rolx'rt  F.  Kennedy 


Click  on 

www.editorandpubijsher.com 
for  a  special  gallery  devoted 
to  fiP’s  2007  Photos  of  the 
Year.  There  you  can  view  all 
of  the  winning  images,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  photos  in 
the  multiple  images/photo 
essay  category. 


International  Photojournal¬ 
ism  Award  for  his  shots  of 
the  Lost  Boys  of  Sudan,  as 
well  as  a  first-place  award 
in  the  World  Pre.ss  competi¬ 
tion  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Mississippi  flood  of  1993. 

The  caption  on  the 
opposite  page  describes  the 
four  photos  on  this  spread 
from  his  multiple-image 
entry.  In  a  sign  of  the  times, 
these  and  other  images 
did  not  run  as  part  of  a 
multi-part  series  over 
several  days,  but  rather  over 
months,  in  print  and  online 
—  along  with  audio  and 
slide  shows  —  under  the  title  “A  Promi.se  to  Keep.” 

In  the  fall  of  2006,  Globe  reporter  Charles  M.  Sennott 
sugge-stcxl  to  Greene  (they  had  worked  together  in  Ko.sovo) 
that  the  sad  plight  of  returning  war  veterans  would  be  a  major 
.stor\’  in  the  year  ahead.  They  got  a  jump-start  on  the  .series  in 
Januar\'  when  they  traveled  to  Minne.sota  to  meet  the  family  of 
a  vet  who  had  just  committed  suicide.  “Our  concept,”  Greene 
e.xplains,  "wils  that  the  multi-part  series  in  a  newspaper  may  be 
a  dinosaur,  but  we  could  keep  adding  to  a  feature  on  the  Web. 
Ever\’  time  we  turned  over  a  rcx’k,  we  found  five  more  incredible 
.stories.”  Greene  shixrts  with  two  Canon  EOS-1  D  cameras. 


Bill  Greene  of  the  Globe  with  two 
Marine  sergeants  in  Ayer,  Mass. 


I  • 


Canon 


Bill  Greene 

The  Boston  Globe 


The  Boston  Globe  staff  photographer  tells  the 
stories  of  several  Iraq  veterans  and  their  families 
whose  lives  have  been  forever  changed  by 
the  war.  Clockwise  from  top  right:  A  tattered 
American  flag  hangs  on  a  barn  in  Gaysville,  Vt. 

A  disproportionate  burden  of  the  war  in  Iraq 
has  fallen  on  rural  Americans;  according  to 
the  National  Rural  Health  Association,  44% 
of  U.S.  military  recruits  come  from  rural  areas. 
Below,  at  the  Spaulding  Rehabilitation  Hospital 
in  Boston,  Maura  Brodeur  talks  to  her  son 
Vincent  Mannion,  who  suffered  a  severe  head 
injury  in  Iraq.  Below  left,  Colleen  Mannion 
comforts  her  brother  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  the  morning 
he  was  to  have  surgery.  Far  left,  James  Schulze 
trudges  through  the  snow  to  visit  the  grave  of 
his  son  Jonathan,  a  Marine  and  Iraq  war  veter¬ 
an,  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  cemetery  in 
Minnesota.  The  soldier  committed  suicide  in 
January  after  returning  home  and  suffering 
from  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder. 


More  than  250,000 


Dave  Clark 

Agence  France-Presse 
Washington,  D.C. 


Iraqi  children  hold  out  a  toy  to  British 
soldiers  from  63  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  Regiment  on  patrol  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  southern  Iraqi  city  of  Basra 
on  Jan.  7,  2007. 


Beth  Gilbert 

North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegruph 


Rich  Heglin  consoles  Nicole  Perez  as  she 
grieves  for  her  close  friend  Karen  Curry,  who 
died  in  a  house  fire  in  North  Platte.  Perez 
escaped  injury  in  the  early-morning  blaze. 


Less  than  25.000 


Alan  Kim 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 


Injured  victim  Kevin  Sterne  is  carried 
out  of  Norris  Hall  on  the  Virginia  Tech 
campus  on  April  16,  2007,  after 
a  gunman  killed  32  people  before 
taking  his  own  life. 
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The  Palm  Beach  Post 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Desperate  economic  conditions 
drive  Central  American  migrants  to 
cross  Mexico,  hoping  to  get  to  the 
U.S.  Many  risk  mutilation  and 
amputation  by  riding  trains  like 
this  one  headed  northwest  from 
Tabasco,  Mexico. 


100,000-249,999 


Gary  Coronado 
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Essdras  M.  Suarez 

The  Boston  Globe 

Karolina  Blodgett  of  the  Boston  Ballet  is 
photographed  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  wearing  a  dress  she 
took  more  than  two  years  to  make  out  of 
organza  —  a  sheer  fabric  traditionally 
made  from  silk. 


Mark  Garfinkel 

Boston  Herald 


She’ll  be  doggoned!  Dorothy  Igras  takes 
“Bronwyn,”  her  6-year-old  English  Bulldog 
for  a  walk  along  Newbury  Street  in  Boston 


25,000-99,999 


Kelly  Lacefield 

Antelope  Valley  Press 
Palmdale,  Calif. 

Trainee  Yvette  Martinez,  center,  gets 
drilled  by  instructors  Julie  Darby,  left,  and 
Robert  Wheatcroft  during  inspection  at 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Training 
Academy  in  Lancaster,  Calif. 


Danny  Drake 

The  Press  of  Atlantic  City 
Pleasantville,  N.J. 

On  a  rainy  Jersey  morning,  a  pedestrian  with 
an  umbrella  treads  the  sidewalks  of  Atlantic 
City  in  this  enterprise  image. 
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Dan  Hale 

Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


More  than  250,000 


100,000-249,999 


Razorback  players  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  run  through  drills 
on  Aug.  11.  With  the  heat  index  regularly  rising  into  the  100s, 
Coach  Houston  Nutt  limited  full-scale  practices  to  once  a  day. 


25,000-99,999 


Phil  Noel 

Connecticut  Post 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Sister  Mary  Vianney,  a  Carmelite 
Sister  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  at 
St.  Patrick's  Residence  in 
Naperville,  has  a  ball  after  one  is 
hit  into  the  stands  during  a  June 
18,  2007,  Chicago  White  Sox 
game  against  the  Florida  Marlins 
at  Cellular  Field  in  Chicago. 


Lucy  Nicholson 

Reuters 
Los  Angeles 

Wrestling  with  a  big  challenge:  Joe  Gray  of  the  United 
States  (facing  camera)  prepares  to  square  off  against 
a  competitor  at  the  U.S.  Sumo  Open  in  Los  Angeles 
on  April  7,  2007. 


Harding  High  School’s  Paul 
Burwell,  left,  is  bent  in  frustra¬ 
tion  after  a  28-0  loss  to  Central 
High  School  in  Bridgeport. 
Harding's  Jordan  Theodore 
helped  his  teammate  up. 


Less  than  25,000 


Danielle 

Gardner 

Naperville  (Ill.)  Sun 
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You  don’t  take  a  photograph,  you  make  it 


ANSEL  ADAMS 


MARK  GARFINKEL  DAVID  GOLDMAN 

■  '  Best  Multiple  Images/Photo  Essay 

bronwyn  Walks  in  boston  Virginia  Tech  Shootings 

Editor  and  Publisher’s  7th  Annual  Photos  of  the  year 
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More  than  250,000 


An  Iraqi  girl  named  Marwa  Naim,  who  lost  her  nose  during  an  explosion  in  Baghdad,  was 
flown  to  America  where  Dr.  Tim  Miller,  the  chief  of  plastic  surgery  at  UCLA  Medical  Center, 
would  help  restore  her  profile  over  multiple  surgeries.  Above,  she  comes  to  after  the  initial 
procedure,  in  which  a  flap  of  skin  was  cut  from  her  forehead,  twisted  and  brought  down  to 
form  a  nose.  At  top  right,  Marwa  when  she  was  first  examined  by  Dr.  Miller.  At  right, 
Marwa  enjoys  the  seaside  scene  at  a  San  Onofre  rest  stop  during  an  outing  to  San  Diego. 
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David  Goldman 

Boston  Herald 
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The  Virginia  Tech  community  deals  with  the  after 
math  of  the  April  16  campus  shooting  rampage. 
Above,  a  student  adds  a  note  to  a  message  board 
during  a  candlelight  observance  held  on  the 
school's  Drillfield  the  day  after  the  murders.  At 
right,  a  cadet  embraces  a  fellow  student  during 
the  vigil. 
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Tom  Kelly  IV 

Daily  Local  News,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


On  Oct.  2,  2006,  milk-tank  truck  driver  Carl  Roberts  IV  walked  into  the  West  Nickel  Mines 
one-room  Amish  schoolhouse  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  shot  10  girls,  killing  five  of  them 
before  turning  his  weapon  on  himself.  Above,  Emma  Mae  Zook,  left,  the  teacher  at  the  school- 
house,  is  consoled  by  another  woman  as  they  are  escorted  from  the  crime  scene.  Top  right, 
Amish  women  from  Michigan  walk  down  the  road  to  the  school,  days  after  the  tragedy. 

At  right,  three  Amish  children  ride  in  the  back  of  a  buggy  to  a  memorial  service. 


Zachary  D.  Porter 

Daily  Report,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Daily  Report’s  five-part  series  “Green  to  Gold:  A  Lawyer's  Guide  to  Climate  Change”  examined 
the  opportunities  global  warming  provides  to  attorneys.  Clark  R.  Alexander  Jr.,  left,  a  sedimentary 
geologist  with  the  Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography  in  Savannah,  attributes  erosion  along 
Georgia’s  coastline  to  human  activity.  Above  is  F.  Gerald  Maples,  who  has  filed  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  against  some  of  the  largest  coal,  oil,  and 
gas  companies  in  the  nation,  claiming  their  emissions  are  to  blame  for  Hurricane  Katrina. 
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Barbara  L.  Johnston 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


David  Coates 

The  Detroit  News 


Daniel  Kramer 

Houston  Press 


Jack 

Hanrahan 

EnV(Pa.)  Times-News 


Martin  Lugger 

Austrian  Press  Agency 
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This  year's  photo  contest  drew  a  record  number  of  deserving  entries.  In  addition  to  our  17  winners, 
we  judged  an  additional  12  images  that  lost  in  a  “photo  finish”  and  deserve  special  recognition.  All  of 
the  pictures  printed  here,  plus  many  others  in  the  multiple-image  category,  can  be  viewed  at  E&P  Online 
at  www.editorandpublisher.com.  Thanks  to  the  hundreds  who  entered,  and  we'll  see  you  next  year. 


salute  Boston  Globe 
photographers  Bill  Greene 
and  Essdras  Suarez  for 
being  named  winners  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  7th  annual 
Photos  of  the  Year  contest. 
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Newspaper  production 
with  high  net  out  put 

Image  based  closed  loop: 

-  cut-off  register  control 

-  color  register 

-  ink  density 

Extensible  at  any  time: 

-  on-press  imaging 


Benefits 

-  quick  start-up 

-  reduced  press  operation 

-  reduced  waste 

-  reduced  process  time 

-  quick  change-over 

-  high  net  out  put 


WIFAG 


Contact:  MrThomas  S.  Stuart 

1901  St.  Ives  Drive,  AL  35242  Birmingham 

Tel.  205.980.0748,  Fax  205.980.0645 

thomas.  stuart «  wifag.ch 

www.wifag.com 
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Brian  Peterson 

ZUMA  Press 

Dana  Point,  Calif. 


Essdras  M.  Suarez 

The  Boston  Globe 


Ross  Taylor 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 


Mike  Terry 

Deseret  Morning  News 
Salt  Lake  City 
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Visit  ADWEEKJOBS.COM  novv. 

Search  HUNDREDS  OF  LISTINGS  from 
agencies,  Client  brands  and  rr'^dia  -ONLY, 


Find  your  dream  job 

•  Post  your  resume 

•  Receive  job  alerts 

•  Access  online  job  applications  and  resume 
management  tools 


Great  resource  for  employers: 

•  Find  new  talent 

•  Post  jobs  across  our  targeted  network-single 
and  volume-discount  packages  available 


Start  your  search  for  a  new  job  or  new  talent  today! 
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International  Trademark  Association  (INTA) 

and  publishers  every  day  with  a  variety  of 
resomilll^^elp  use  the  most  accurate  trademark  information 
availabfeTVHiib^ 


As  a  global  leader  in  tre 


information,  INTA  offers: 


•  A  network  of  brand  and  trademark  experts  from  around  the 
world,  who  are  eager  to  offer  insight  and  answers  for  stories 
in  development. 

•  A  staff  of  policy  experts,  including  the  Executive  Director,  able 
to  give  articles  or  publications  real-world  input. 

•  Reliable  and  accurate  answers  to  trademark  proper  use 
questions  through  the  Trademark  Hotline  at 
tmhotline<B*inta,org. 

•  Verification  of  the  spelling  and  proper  use  of  approximately 
3,000  U.S.  registered  trademarks  at 

\  jywwJnta.org/go/tmchecklist. 

To  learn  more  about  how  INTA  can  assist  you,  to  view  a  free 
version  of  the  Trademark  Checklist,  or  to  purchase  a  print  version, 
visit  www.inta.org/go/infopub  or  contact: 

International  Trademark  Association 

655  Third  Avenue,  lO"’  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10017 

+1-212-768-9887 


f.inta.org 


INTA 


International  Trademark  Association 

Representing  Trademark  Owners  Since  1878 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Trademarks:  Playing  by  the  Rules 

TRADEMARKS: 

Playing  by  the  Rules 

By  Matthew  C.  Schmidt 


A  trademark  is  any  word,  name,  sym¬ 
bol  or  device,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  that  identifies  and  distin¬ 
guishes  the  source  of  the  goods  of  one 
party  from  those  of  others.  Trademarks 
are  often  among  the  most  important  and 
valuable  assets  of  a  business.  A  distinc¬ 
tive  trademark  allows  a  business  to  build 
public  goodwill  and  brand  reputation  in 


the  goods  or  services  it  sells.  And  con¬ 
sumers  rely  on  these  unique  trademarks 
as  an  indication  of  a  good  or  service  that 
is  authentic  to  a  spedfic  maker  or  service 
provider. 

Because  it  is  so  important  that  trade¬ 
marks  be  used  properly  in  print 
and  other  media,  the  International 


Trademark  Association  (INTA)  has 
developed  guidelines  to  provide  a  few 
easy-to-follow  rules  concerning  prop¬ 
er  trademark  use  for  media  and  pub¬ 
lishing  professionals. 

Many  times,  reporters,  journalists 
and  editors  will  find  themselves  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  appropriate  way  to  use 


FedEx'' Is  Not  Synonymous 
With  Overnight  or  Express  Shipping 


That's  why  you  can't  FedEx  your 
package.  FedEx®  is  not  a  noun, 
verb,  adverb  or  even  a  participle. 

It  is  an  adjective  and  identifies  our 
unique  brand  of  shipping  services. 
So  if  you  want  to  send  a  package 


overnight,  ask  for  FedEx®  delivery 
services.  Help  us  protect  our  marks. 
Ask  us  before  you  use  them,  use 
them  correctly,  and,  most  of  all,  only 
ask  for  FedEx"  delivery  services. 

fedex.com 


©  2005  FedEx. 
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a  trademark  in  an  article  or  story.  It 
is  essential  to  use  trademarks  prop¬ 
erly  because  they  not  only  carry  the 
weight  of  a  particular  brand  but  also 
help  readers  and  consumers  under¬ 
stand  the  level  of  quality  associated 
with  a  product  or  service. 

When  a  trademark  is  misused,  the 
owner  of  a  well-known  brand  may  be 
seriously  misrepresented  to  the  very 
consumers  with  whom  they  have 
spent  years  or  decades  establishing 
trust  and  quality.  Proper  trademark 
usage  shows  readers  and  consumers 
the  difference  between  genuine  and 
knock-off  goods  and  services. 


Readers  rely  on  established  publica¬ 
tions  for  accurate  and  factual  infor¬ 
mation,  and  they  also  rely  on  trade¬ 
marks  to  note  the  authenticity  of  a 
good  or  service. 

To  help  editors  and  publishers,  INTA 
has  developed  a  quick  and  easy  test  to 
assist  writers  when  using  trademarks. 

As  an  editor  or  publisher,  when  you 
are  faced  with  a  questionable  trade¬ 
mark  usage  situation,  ask  yourself  if 
it  passes  the  "ACID"  test  of  proper 
trademark  use  when  referring  to  a 
mark  by  remembering  the  following 
acronym  and  asking  if  it  is  an: 


Adjective 

Consistent 

Identification 
or  Status 

Distinctive 

ADJECTIVE 

Trademarks  are  adjectives.  They 
not  nouns,  and  they  are  not  verbs. 


There  are  many  contests; 
there’s  only  one  Bake-Off®  contest 

Since  1 949,  the  Pillsbury  Bake-Off  Contest  has  been  America’s 
premiere  cooking  contest.  It’s  also  our  registered  trademark. 

So  please  don’t  use  it  as  a  noun, 
and  never  use  it  to  describe  any  other  contest. 


O  2007  General  Mills 


They  invented  “SUV” 
because  they 
can’t  call  them  Jeep. 

Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark.  Good  thing.  No  telling  what  kind  of  jacked-up  station  wagons  they’d  be  trying  to 
pass  off  as  Jeep  vehicles  otherwise.  Because  sometime  around  the  mid-80s,  a  craze  took  off.  The  era  of  the  SUV 
was  born.  Fact  is,  we  had  them  beat  by  a  few  decades.  As  soon  as  the  mighty 
little  Jeep  vehicle  came  back  from  World  War  II,  people  discovered  how  much  fun 
a  utility  vehicle  could  be.  What  made  it  perfect  for  the  army  made  it  perfect  for 

r vt  having  a  picnic  in  the  hills.  Or  a  hunting  trip.  Or  a  snowy 

' - '  drive  up  to  the  cabin.  And  ever  since,  our  vehicles  have 

had  a  heritage  of  earning  their  name  by  getting  the  tires  dirty  and  doing  what  comes 
naturally.  Each  is  rugged  enough,  dependable  enough,  unstoppable  enough,  and  agile  enough  to  be  one  of  ours, 
which  we  stand  behind  with  a  Lifetime  Powertrain  Warranty.  When  heading  straight  out  into  the  unknown,  it’s  good 
to  know  you’re  going  there  in  a  vehicle  that’s  been  heading  down  that  muddy  road  from  the  beginning.  That’s  Jeep 
4x4.  And  that’s  a  heritage  no  “SUV”  j  j  I 

can  ever  stake  claim  to.  Jeep.com  HSVG  T Ull  OUT  XMOrOa  wGGP 


tNo  deductible.  See  dealer  for  a  copy  of  limited  warranty  and  details.  Non-Transferable.  Not  available  on  SRT.  diesel  and  certain  fleet  vehicles. 
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A  trademark  should  always  be  used  as 
an  adjective  qualifying  a  generic  noun 
that  defines  the  product  or  service.  A 
trademark  is  a  company  brand  name, 
not  a  product  or  service  itself.  As 
adjectives,  trademarks  should  not  be 
used  as  plurals  or  in  the  possessive 
form,  unless  the  trademark  itself  is 
plural  or  possessive  (such  as  1-800- 
FLOWERS,  MCDONALD'S  or  LEVI'S). 

EXAMPLES: 

Correct: 

•  "Use  a  XEROX  brand  copier" 

•  "Please  hand  me  a  KLEENEX 

tissue" 


Incorrect: 

•  "XEROX  these  pages" 

•  "a  five-KLEENEX  movie" 

Correct: 

•  "Send  the  packages  via 

FEDEX  courier" 

•  "I  had  four  STARBUCKS  lattes" 

•  "Put  on  my  RAY-BAN  sunglasses' 

Incorrect: 

•  "Send  the  FEDEXs" 

•  "I  drank  four  STARBUCKS" 

•  "Put  on  my  RAY-BANS" 


It’s  just  not  BOTO^ 
without  the  ^ 

The  ®  after  BOTOX*  Cosmetic  means  it’s  a 
registered  trademark  of  Allergan,  Inc. 

Not  a  nickname.  Or  a  generic  term  for  other  botulinum  toxins. 
It’s  the  BOTOX*  you  and  your  patients  trust. 

And  the  one  we  trust  you’ll  always  use  with  an  ®. 


Botox* 

— Cosmetic 

Botulinum  Toxin  Type  A 

ALLERGAN  ®2004  AHei(an,  bK.,  CA  92612  BOTOX  ii  a  ictfctergd  tnd«na(k  of  Altefgan.  Inc  iMW.botax.com  0408246 


Are  these  distinctions  important? 
Yes.  Think  of  the  following: 


Aspirin. 
Elevator. 
Kerosene.  Corn 
Flakes.  Yo-Yo. 


Each  of  these  well-known  product 
names  was  once  a  famous  trademark 
with  rights  exclusively  owned 
by  a  company.  Today,  due  to 
misuse  of  the  marks,  they  are 
merely  generic  product  names 
with  no  accompanying  trade- 
mark  rights.  Such  trademark 
"ghosts"  serve  as  historic 
^  reminders  of  what  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  trademarks  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  comes  to  regard  a  brand 
name  as  the  generic  name  of 
a  product. 

In  this  context,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  another  signifi¬ 
cant  distinction:  Trade  names 
'  and  trademarks  are  not  the 
same.  Although  many  compa¬ 
nies  use  their  trade  names  as 
trademarks,  trade  names  are 
corporate  or  business  names 
and  are  proper  nouns,  not 
adjectives. 


Consequently,  trade  names 
can  be  used  in  the  possessive 
form  (for  example,  "Reebok's 
newest  line  of  athletic  shoes 
is  for  children.")  and  need 
not  be  followed  by  generic 


ADVERTISEMENT 


BEYOND  NOTORIOUS  TRADEMARKS: 
THE  COLOMBIAN  JUAN  VALDEZ  CASE 


By  means  of  Resolution  28644,  dated 
September  7,  the  National  Federation  of 
Coffee  Growers  obtained  the  decision  under 
which  the  Colombian  Trademark  Office 
declared  JUAN  VALDEZ  as  a  notorious  or  well- 
known  trademark.  The  resolution  goes  even 
further  and  states  that  "the  recognition  of  the 
trademark  JUAN  VALDEZ  goes  beyond  its  rele¬ 
vant  sector  and  therefore  it  should  not  only  be 
considered  as  notorious  but  as  a  renowned  and 
prestigious  trademark". 

It  is  important  to  quote  some  segments  of  the 
Resolution  in  which  we  can  observe  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  breadth  of  protection  given  to  the 
trademark:  "We  can  conclude  that  the  JUAN 
VALDEZ  trademark  is  a  trademark  which  is 
known  both  nationally  and  internationally,  a 
trademark  with  an  excellent  positioning,  with  a 
long  track  record,  prestige  and  good  reputation. 
It  is  a  trademark  with  extremely  high  distinctive 
capacity,  because  the  public  clearly  associates 
the  same  with  its  entrepreneurial  origin,  and 
because  it  is  differentiated  and  preferred  over 
other  coffee  brands.  It  is  a  precious  intangible 
asset  for  its  owner,  who  exploits  it,  promotes  it, 
protects  it,  and  permanently  enhances  it;  so  that 
it  remains  known  and  associated  with  coffee 
both  at  the  national  and  international  levels". 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  an  academic  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  a  well-known  and  a 
renowned  trademark,  Andean  legislation  has 
not  included  this  delineation  nor  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  being  considered  as  one  or  another. 
However,  it  is  important  to  make  clear  that  a 
renowned  trademark  is  far  more  exceptional 
than  a  notorious  trademark  since  for  the 
renowned  condition  it  must  be  demonstrated 
that  the  public  knowledge  and  prestige  of  the 
sign  exceeds  its  relevant  market. 

The  mentioned  decision  is  notable  since  the 
Colombian  Trademark  Office  is  especially  strict 


when  evaluating  the  evidence.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  aforementioned  declaration,  the 
supporting  evidence  had  to  demonstrate  the 
local  and  worldwide  recognition  of  the  mark; 
its  degree  of  Inherent  or  acquired  distinctive¬ 
ness;  the  duration  of  use  and  advertising  of  the 
mark;  the  local  and  worldwide  commercial 
value  attributed  to  it;  its  geographical  scope  of 
use  and  advertising;  the  quality  image  that  has 
acquired,  among  other  aspects. 

This  decision  has  important  consequences. 
Firstly,  it  conveys  a  wider  protection  that  the 
one  it  would  have  had  as  a  regular  trademark. 
When  comparing  a  sign  to  a  notorious  sign  (or 
even  better,  with  a  renowned  sign)  authori¬ 
ties  usually  give  to  these  standards  broader 
protection  against  other  marks  that  might, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  considered 
to  be  less  similar.  Additionally,  they  also 
value  with  a  wider  frame  of  reference  the 
issue  of  connection  of  other  goods  and  servic¬ 
es.  Also,  in  Colombia  and  in  several  other 
countries  authorities  have  considered  that 
the  use  of  a  mark  that  could  be  associated 
with  a  notorious  or  renowned  trademark  may 
cause  harm  to  the  owners  of  the  latter  signs, 
affecting  their  reputation. 

In  summary,  the  scope  of  protection  for  JUAN 
VALDEZ  is  now  wider  than  that  of  a  general 
registered  trademark  and  is  a  significant  step¬ 
ping  stone  for  future  similar  cases  in  other 
jurisdictions.  The  well-known  and  renowned 
trademark  declaration  of  JUAN  VALDEZ 
should  be  considered  as  a  breakthrough  deci¬ 
sion  since  it  gives  the  mark  a  higher  degree  of 
protection  that  surpasses  its  relevant  sector, 
providing  this  famous  and  prestigious  sign 
and  its  owners  the  ability  to  defend  effective¬ 
ly  infringements  beyond  the  coffee  category. 
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nouns  that  define  a  product  or  serv¬ 
ice  (for  example,  "These  athletic 
shoes  are  made  by  Reebok."). 

When  using  a  trade  name,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  use  a  trademark 
symbol. 

CONSISTENT 

Businesses  use  many  styles  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  trademarks.  That's  why  it  is 
important  that  your  references  to  a 
particular  mark  are  accurate  and  con¬ 
sistent,  i.e.,  the  mark  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  the  same  way  each  time. 

For  example,  if  a  mark  is  represented 


in  all  capital  letters,  you  should  con¬ 
sistently  use  all  capital  letters  when 
referencing  that  mark.  This  has  the 
desired  effect  of  emphasizing  that 
the  term  is  indeed  a  trademark,  not 
merely  another  word  in  the  text. 

IDENTIFICATION 
OR  STATUS 

To  consistently  identify  trademarks, 
an  international  system  of  demarca¬ 
tion  has  been  established.  These  sym¬ 
bols  are  widely  understood  to  repre¬ 
sent  trademarks  and  service  marks  and 
highlight  the  importance  of  properly 
noting  intellectual  property. 


TM 

In  many  countries,  the  ™  symbol  is 
recognized  as  identifying  an  unregis¬ 
tered  trademark. 

SM 

In  North  America  and  several  other 
countries,  the  symbol  is  similarly 
used  to  identify  an  unregistered  serv¬ 
ice  mark  (a  mark  used  in  connection 
with  the  company's  services  rather 
than  with  their  goods). 

® 

Many  countries  have  also  adopted  the 
®  symbol  to  identify  a  registered 


A  NOTE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ENTREATY 
TO  FASHION  EDITORS.  ADVERTISERS, 
COPYWRITERS  AND  OTHER 
WELL-INTENTIONED  MIS-USERS  OF 
OUR  CHANEL  NAME. 


CHANEL  was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL  is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL  is  modern  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL  is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 

Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’ 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for 
now.’ 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime. 
Chanel-ed.  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’.  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers 
positively  detest  them. 

We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merci. 


CHAN  EL,  Inc 
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trademark  or  service  mark.  Other 
proper  forms  of  notice  for  registered 
trademarks  in  the  United  States 
include:  "Registered  in  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office"  and 
"Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  &  Tm.  Off." 

Certain  countries  have  other  symbols 
and  designations,  including  "Marca 
Registrada"  or  "MR"  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  where  Spanish  is  the  dominant 
language,  and  "Marque  Deposee," 
"Marque  de  Commerce,"  or  their 
abbreviations,  "MD"  and  "MC,"  in 
some  countries  where  French  is  the 
dominant  language. 


Marking  practices  vary  from  country 
to  country  and,  logically,  marking 
should  be  in  the  local  language(s)  or 
otherwise  meaningful  to  your  readers 
and/or  the  people  in  the  country  in 
which  the  products  or  services  are 
advertised  and  sold. 

Generally,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mark 
every  occurrence  of  a  trademark  in  an 
advertisement  or  other  promotional 
materials,  but  at  a  minimum  this 
identification  should  occur  at  least 
once  in  each  piece  of  printed  matter, 
either  the  first  time  the  mark  is  used 
or  with  the  most  prominent  use  of 


the  mark.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  better 
to  "over-mark." 

Its  purpose  is  to  alert  the  public  to 
the  ownership  of  the  mark,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  primary  ways  to  affirma¬ 
tively  protect  a  mark. 

DISTINCTIVE 

Trademarks  should  always  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  surrounding  text.  In 
running  text,  for  example,  trademarks 
are  often  distinguished  by  using  cap¬ 
ital  letters  or  italics. 

In  addition,  the  generic  noun  that 


Pobhlc  Beach" —  to  millions  it  means  the  finest  in  yolt  tor  its  world-class  courses  and  the  hundreds  ot  tournaments  hosted 
since  1919.  To  others  it  represents  the  tine  art  ot  the  automohile,  featured  each  Aufjust  at  the  Pehhle  IVach  Concours 
dTletjance*  automotive  show.  Pehhle  Beach"  is  a  magical  place,  hut  it  is  ni>t  a  city.  It  is  a  trademark  identifying; 
Pehhle  IVach  Resorts"  properties,  collectively  owneil  and  opc-rated  hy  Pehhle  Beach  C2i>mpany. 


PehhL’  Bt'uc/i  C.Om/>un\  (miis  a  variety  of  tnulemarks,  service  imirks  ami  traile  dress,  nicliidnif;  hut  not  limited  to  Pehhle  lieach', 
PehNe  Beach  Resorts,  Pehhle  Beach  Qolj  Links,  Spyglass  Hill'  (.lolj  Course,  The  Links  at  Sfvinish  lluv  ,"  Del  Monte  “Co//  Cour.se. 
The  Ijodge  at  Pehhle  Beach,"  The  Inn  at  Spanish  Bsiy,  Casa  Palmcro,  The  S/xi  at  Pehhle  Beach"  PehhL'  Beach  C^oncours  d'HLgance, 
The  L  me  Cypress’,"  and  the  respective  Ligos,  distinctive  images,  golf  coursi’  ami  mdnidttal  golf  hoL  £ie.sl>,^l.s  of  the  Inoperties.  All  rights  reserved. 


^lyglassHill’ 


Golf  Course 


•r 

DEL  MDNTE.  GOLFaXTUE 
PE9ALE  BEACH  RESORTS' 


PbBBlE  BtACH' 


PEBHLE  BFAC 


PEBBLE  BEACH 
RESORTS" 


REALTOR' 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


The  term  REALTOR"  is  a  registered  trademark 
that  identifies  members  of  the  National  Association 


OF  REALTORS 


of  REALTORS?  It's  the  world's  largest  trade 
association,  made  up  of  over  1.2  million  members 
who  have  chosen  to  complete  mandatory, 
on-going  ethics  training  and  pledge  to  do  business 
according  to  a  strict  Code  of  Ethics.  All  agents 
would  like  to  make  that  claim,  but  not  all  real  estate 
agents  are  REALTORS*  To  correctly  be  referred 
to  as  a  REALTOR*  a  real  estate  agent  must  be  a 


member  of  the  National  Association  of  REALTORS? 
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defines  the  product  or  service  should  Additional  emphasis  can  be  given  to  EXAMPLES: 


be  used  immediately  after  the  trade-  trademarks  by  using  the  word  "brand" 


mark  name  at  least  once  in  each  sep-  after  the  mark  and/or  by  using  one  of 


arate  written  or  broadcast  communi-  the  acceptable  symbols  that  indicate 
cation,  preferably  the  first  time  that  trademark  status,  as  mentioned  in  the 


KLEENEX  tissues 


the  trademark  appears  in  the  text. 


"Identification"  section  above. 


Silly  String®  is  a  registered 
trademark  and  brand  name 


m  Calling  any  other  spray  streamer 
"silly  string"  would  be  using  our 
trademark  incorrectly. 


Even  though  "Silly  String"  is  in 
lowercase  letters  in  our  logo, 
always  write  it  in  capital  letters. 


Don’t  use  Silly  String®  as  a 
noun.  This  trademark  is  an 
adjective  used  to  identify  our 
unique  brand  of  spray  streamer. 


Silly  String®  brand  is  proudly 
in  the  USA! 


There  is  only  one  Silly  String® 
spray  streamer 


Silly  String  and  Just  for  Kicks  are  trademarks  of  Just  for  Kicks  Inc.  O  2007  by  Just  for  Kicks 


KODAK'  cameras 


SCOTCH  brand 
transparent  tape 


Vaseline 
petroleum  jelly 


In  addition  to  the  "ACID"  test, 
there  are  also  some  other  rules 
that  apply  that  can  help  you 
decide  the  best,  most  appropri¬ 
ate  way  to  use  a  trademark  in 
your  writing. 


Plurals-Pluralize  the  noun,  not 
the  trademark:  We  all  like  to  eat 
OREO  cookies. 


Possession-Do  not  modify  a 
trademark  from  its  possessive 
form  and  do  not  make  a  trade¬ 
mark  possessive:  She  wore 
LEVI'S  jeans. 


Modification-Never  modify  a 
trademark  from  its  original  form 
with  hyphens,  abbreviations,  or 
any  other  alteration.  We  use 
iTunes,  not  i-Tunes. 


Group  marks-These  trademarks 
show  membership  in  a  group 
association  where  only  members 
are  allowed  to  use  the  mark.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  AAA. 


i:  ..'V 
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Brin,  to  be  the  name  of  the  company  the  world.  For  GOOGLE,  the  trust  that 
in  1997.  users  place  in  the  GOOGLE  brand  is  of 

utmost  importance. 

The  mark  GOOGLE  is  a  play  on  the 

word  googol,  which  refers  to  the  GOOGLE  has  become  such  a  part  of 

number  represented  by  the  numeral  1  people's  lives  that  people  often  use 

followed  by  100  zeros.  The  use  of  the  GOOGLE  as  a  verb  and  use  "Googling" 

term  reflects  the  company's  mission  or  "Googled"  as  shorthand  for  con- 

to  organize  the  immense,  seemingly  ducting  searches  with  the  GOOGLE 

infinite  amount  of  information  avail-  search  engine.  While  GOOGLE  is  flat- 

able  on  the  Web.  tered  that  people  think  of  them  when 

they  think  of  searching,  they  want  to 
The  public  has  embraced  the  GOOGLE  be  sure  that  when  people  use 

brand  and  the  assodated  products/  "GOOGLE,"  they  are  referring  to  the 

services,  making  the  www. gooqle.com  company  and  its  services, 

site  one  of  the  most  visited  sites  in 

Incidentally,  brand  owners  are  some¬ 
times  seeing  their  trademarks 
altered  by  users  and  the  public  at 
large  as  our  collective  vernacular 
adjusts  to  the  new  online  world. 

Many  of  us  know  and  understand 
the  proper  usage  of  trademarks 
when  it  comes  to  the  written 
word,  but  online  trademarks  have 
become  susceptible  to  spoken 
variations  that  detract  from  the 
overall  identity  and  authenticity 
of  the  brand. 

We  all  use  Internet  search 
engines.  These  search  engines  are 
often  the  front  door  to  the 
Internet  and  we  walk  through 
them  every  day  to  check  our 
e-mail,  plan  vacations,  connect 
with  friends  and  make  purchases. 

However,  one  such  search 
engine's  name  has  taken  on  a  new 
life  because  the  masses  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  into  everyday  language. 

The  GOOGLE  trademark  is  a  coined 
term,  created  by  the  company's 
founders,  Larry  Page  and  Sergey 


1 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modtfy  a  noun,  sudi  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GO^-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Certification  marks-These  distinc¬ 
tions  let  you  know  that  a  good  or 
service  meets  a  certain  standard  or  is 
of  a  regional  origin.  A  good  example 
includes  GROWN  IN  IDAHO  potatoes. 

TRADEMARKS 
AND  THE  WEB 

Trademarks  are  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent  on  the  Internet  every 
day,  and  brand  owners  are  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  trademarks  in  front  of  a 
worldwide  audience  in  a  new  and 
exciting  way. 
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are  changing  online  but  also  how  we 
and  consumers  use  their  services. 

Protecting  Brand  Owners 
and  Consumers  Online 

Unfortunately,  brand  owners  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike  are  finding  new  threats 
as  they  navigate  the  online  world. 
There  are  criminals  out  there  who  are 


In  fact,  as  defined  in  several  diction¬ 
aries,  GOOGLE  is  limited  to  search 
using  the  GOOGLE  search  engine.  In 
other  words,  you  can  only  "GOOGLE" 
using  the  GOOGLE  search  engine. 


This  is  just  one  instance,  in  an  ocean 
of  Internet  examples,  that  really  helps 
us  understand  how  the  Web  is  affecting 
not  only  the  way  companies'  identities 


taking  advantage  of  consumers'  good 
will  and  illegally  misusing  trademarks 
for  their  own  personal  gain. 

Cybersquatters  target  businesses 
and  consumers  by  registering 
Internet  domain  names  (such  as 
WWW. yahoomusic.com  and  www. 
microsoftcomputers.com)  that  are 
confusingly  similar  to  legally  pro¬ 
tected  company  names  and  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  trademarks. 

Cybersquatters  employ  a  variety  of 
deceptive  practices  to  entrap  Internet 
users  and  to  defraud  companies. 

These  techniques  include: 

Typosquatting-the  use  of  common 
Internet  domain  name  misspellings 
to  draw  users  away  from  their  intend¬ 
ed  destinations. 

Phishing-the  use  of  fraudulent 
emails  to  divert  traffic  to  websites 
for  the  purposes  of  soliciting  person¬ 
al  financial  information. 

This  alarming  trend  affects  everyone 
who  uses  the  Inter-net,  including 
children  who  may  be  misdirected  to 
adult-only  sites  when  they  innocent¬ 
ly  mistype  a  brand  name  into  their 
browsers. 

Once  misdirected  through  such  decep¬ 
tive  practices,  consumers  can  be  bom¬ 
barded  with  advertisements,  porno¬ 
graphic  material,  unlawful  spyware 
and  even  harmful  computer  viruses. 

In  the  end,  these  tactics  can  gener¬ 
ate  revenue  for  cybersquatters 
through  pay-per-click  (PPC)  adver¬ 
tisements  or  through  illegal  scams 
based  on  stolen  sensitive  consumer 
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information,  including  Social 
Security,  and  personal  bank  and 
credit  card  account  numbers. 

Cybersquatters  are  targeting  well- 
known  brand  owners  and  con¬ 
sumers  more  and  more. 

Consumers  rely  on  genuine  web¬ 
sites  for  a  safe  online  experi¬ 
ence  and  INTA  is  working  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  experience  through 
education. 

Cybersquatters  target  consu¬ 
mers  and  businesses  alike: 

•  According  to  the  World 
Intellectual  Property  Organi¬ 
zation  (WIPO),  disputes 
relating  to  cybersquatting 
increased  by  25%  over  the 
last  year. 

•  A  recent  poll  by  Harris 
Interactive  reported  that  30% 
of  respondents  are  limiting 
online  transactions,  and  24% 
are  limiting  online  banking 
due  to  potential  fraud. 

•  According  to  Gartner,  Inc.,  the 
average  phishing  victim  was 
defrauded  US  $1,244  in  2006. 

INTA,  along  with  numerous 
other  global  companies,  have 
joined  efforts  to  inform  the 
public  about  these  fraudulent 
practices  and  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  tips  to  help  safeguard  the 
online  consumer  experience. 

Consumers  should: 

1.  Look  closely  at  the  domain 
name,  or  "URL,"  of  the  web 


pages  they  visit.  If  consumers 
make  an  error  and  land  at  an  unin¬ 
tended  site,  they  should  retype 
the  desired  domain  name  or  URL. 


2.  Add  their  favorite  websites  to 
their  bookmarks  or  favorites  list, 
and  then  use  that  list  to  revisit 
these  websites  in  the  future. 


CAR-FRESHNER®  is  a  registered  trademark  and  a  brand  name 
for  high-quality  products  made  by  CAR-FRESHNER  Corporation. 
So,  calling  any  air  freshener  a  "car-freshner",  "car  freshener" 
or  "car-freshener"  would  be  using  our  trademark  incorrectly. 


The  air  freshener  shown 
here,  for  example,  is  a 
Little  Tree®  air  freshener. 
You  can  call  it 
the  "Little  Tree". 


Only  use  CAR-FRESHNER  as  a  noun  when  you're  referring  to 
our  company.  Otherwise,  use  it  as  an  adjective  and  only  when 
referring  to  our  products  (such  as  our  CAR-FRESHNER®  pump 
sprays).  We  ask  that  you  spell  CAR-FRESHNER®  in  all  capital 
letters,  but  never  with  an  "s"  on  the  end. 


Please  help  us  keep  the  CAR-FRESHNER'^ 
trademark  a  symbol  of  quality! 


The  Tree  deMgp.CA■•HKE^H^c■.  LrmcTftFi-  end  Lrmj-  Thss  «e  regisieRd  ndenufis  of  Julius  SAnunn  Lid.  C  2D07  by  Julius  .Sufium  Lid 
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3.  Report  suspicious  websites  to 
appropriate  parties,  including  the 
company  whose  trademark  is 
being  abused,  as  well  as  organiza¬ 
tions  like  the  Internet  Crime 
Complaint  Center  (www.ic3.gov/ 
complaint). 

The  online  experience  will  never  be 
free  of  threats,  but  by  alerting  brand 
owners  and  consumers,  we  can  all 
help  protect  our  personal  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  good  reputation  built  by 
genuine  companies  who  put  quality 
and  customer  satisfaction  above  all. 


TRADEMARK  RESOURCES 

The  International  Trademark  Associ¬ 
ation  compiles  a  Trademark  Checklist 
that  has  approximately  3,000  U.S. 
registered  trademarks  with  their 
generic  terms.  This  valuable  reference 
resource  is  available  for  free  on  the 
association's  Web  site,  www.inta.org 
(click  on  "Information  &  Publishing"), 
or  in  a  printed  version  for  $15. 

Additionally,  INTA's  Trademark  Hot¬ 
line,  which  can  be  reached  at  (212) 
768-9886  and  via  e-mail  at  tmhot- 
line@inta.org,  offers  trademark 


information  for  the  media  weekdays, 
between  2PM  and  5PM  EST. 

You  can  also  check  the  status  of 
trademarks  at  the  United  States 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Web 
site,  http://www.uspto.gov/  (click  on 
Search  Trademarks). 

Matthew  C.  Schmidt  is  INTA's  Commu¬ 
nications  Manager  and  oversees  the 
Association's  Public  and  Media 
Relations. 


If  you  use  "chapstick" 
as  a  generic  term  for  lip  balm, 
bite  your  lip. 


It's  always  a  mistake  to  use  the  word  "chapstick"  when  you  really  mean  lip  balm,  because  ChapStick’'  is  our  brand. 
It  defines  who  we  are  and  the  products  we  have  made  for  over  a  century.  So  please  help  us  ensure  the  integrity  of 
our  brand.  Just  follow  one  simple  rule  in  your  writing:  always  use  "ChapStick'""as  an  adjective,  never  as  a  noun. 

ChapStick*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Wyeth,  and  with  your  help  we  can  keep  it  that  way. 


Wyeth’  chapstickrom 


Geh  Vour  Share  oF 
Local  Search  RdverFising 

Find  out  how  in  Fast's  new  Webinar  with  E&P 

Hometown  Paper  in  a  Digital  World; 

Serving  Local  Audiences  as  Well  as  Advertisers  Through  Search  and  Community’ 

November  13,  2007  /  2:00  PM  EST  , 


•  mODERRTOR; 

Elliqtt^rkowitz,  Editorial  Director,  Nielsen  Web  Seminars  and  Digital  Events 

inCLUDE::\ 

“  Steve  Outing,  fd/toriPuW/sAel' Magazine  ,  , 
Patricia  Lee  Smith,  Vice  President,  New  Media,  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
'  Colby  Atwood,  President,  Borrell  &  Associates 


PRRELISTS 


At  this  online-only  Editor  &  Publisher  event,  you'll  find  out  how 
hometown  newspapers  such  as  the  Seattle  Times  and  others 
are  using  online  publishing  and  unified  search  models  to  successfully 
leverage  their  existing  print  business.  . 


RegisFer  nouj  aF 
ujujLU.ediForandpublisher.com 
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WHAT  DO 

WOMEN 

WANT? 

How  newspapers  are  eonfronting 
the  growing  gender  gap  in  readership 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

SIGMUND  Freud  famously  asked,  “What  does  a  woman 
want?”  But  that  question  actually  came  after  his  answer. 
Following  three  decades  of  “research  into  the  feminine 
soul,”  he  had  concluded:  You  got  me.  For  newspapers, 
however,  that  answer  isn’t  an  option. 

Newspapers  are  losing  working  mothers  and  time-pressed  single 
women  even  faster  than  they  are  losing  readers  overall.  Adult  news¬ 
paper  readership  has  dwindled  from  more  than  80%  of  the  total 
audience  in  1964  to  49-9%  last  year,  according  to  Scarborough 


Research  and  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  (NAA).  But  in  1964,  only  about 
2%  fewer  women  read  newspapers  than 
men.  That  gap  stood  at  nearly  5%  in  2006, 
with  readership  among  men  being  52.3% 
and  women  47.6%.  This  gender  gap  is  not 
just  a  U.S.  problem,  but  shows  up  in  nearly 
eveiy  nation,  the  World  Association  of 
Newspapers  reported  last  year. 

This  loss  is  happening  at  e.xactly  the  time 
working  mothers  and  busy  singles  have 


never  been  more  attractive  to  advertisers. 
Marketers  long  ago  recognized  that  these 
women  are  household  decision-makers 
on  purchases  that  range  well  beyond  the 
traditional  groceries  and  toiletries  seg¬ 
ments.  Auto  makers,  for  instance,  desper¬ 
ately  want  to  reach  the  busy  women  who 
now  often  decide  the  make  and  model  of 
the  family  car. 

“The  primarV'  focus  for  newspapers  right 
now  is  targeting  mothers,”  says  Diane  M. 


Hockenberrv',  NAA’s  director  of  audience 
development.  “The  mom  demographic  is 
the  low-hanging  fruit.” 

Part  of  the  reason  is  the  power  of  the 
purse  wielded  by  moms.  That  was  a  key 
factor  in  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times'  decision 
four  years  ago  to  focus  on  mothers  aged  30 
to  55,  who  make  80%  of  their  households’ 
purchasing  decisions.  The  realization  that 
the  paper  was  not  penetrating  that  demo¬ 
graphic  caused  it  to  look  at  every  aspect 
of  its  content,  says  Stephanie  Ogihie,  the 
editor  of  the  Times'  weekly  entertainment 
section  “Inside  Out.” 

The  Roanoke  Times  as  a  company  “has 
done  everjthing  it  can  to  really  understand 
this  audience,”  says  Ogilvie.  “All  of  us  on 
the  paper  have  been  through  training 
specifically  to  understand  women  with 
children  in  the  home.  They’ve  really  com¬ 
mitted  the  entire  new  sroom  —  actually, 
eveiy  part  of  the  business  —  to  understand 
this  audience.” 

Again  and  again  in  focus  groups  and 
other  market  research,  the  common  factor 
that  w  as  keeping  w  omen  from  the  news- 
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paper  was  their  sense  that  S 

they  couldn’t  afford  the  ; 

time  to  sit  down  with  it.  1  y^« 

At  the  Times,  “Inside  Out” 

—  which  was  shifted  from  P  7s 
targeting  young  adults  i  ^SS?| 

aged  18  to  34  to  keying  in  ;  ^ 

on  mothers  of  young  kids  —  S  ^ 

was  redesigned  with  the  1  ^ 

time-pressed  reader  in  mind.  C.  ^ 
“It’s  been  a  huge  thing  to  1  ^  | 

design  it  for  people  who  may  1  \ 

not  have  time,”  Ogihie  adds.  ! 

“Quick  na\igation.  Get  to  the  ' 
heart  of  things  right  away.  1 
Help  them  save  time.”  1  flRr 

It  isn’t  just  newspapers  that 
are  ha\ing  a  hard  time  getting  , 
through  to  busy  women  —  and  1  |pesS 
it  isn’t  just  with  newspapers  ■ 

that  a  gender  attention  gap  appears.  ‘ 
A  survey  of  women  ages  25  to  54  * 

conducted  two  years  ago  by  S>Tiovate  ^ 
(the  market  research  arm  of  the 
public  relations  firm  Aegis  Group) 
and  the  Global  Research  Network  of 
public  relations  firm  Ketchum  found  that 
fully  62%  of  women  have  so  much  on 
their  minds  throughout  the  day  that  they 
have  little  time  to  spare  for  commercial 
messages. 

The  sur\’ey  found  that  59%  of  those 
polled  “rarely”  or  “never”  read  a  news¬ 
paper  all  the  way  through,  in  contrast  to 
the  51%  of  men  25  to  54  who  say  that.  But 
then,  barely  half  of  these  women,  51%, 
“frequently”  watch  a  television  program 
from  .start  to  finish,  while  60%  of  men 
their  age  do. 

The  good  news  is  that  because  no  single 
traditional  medium  grabs  women,  news¬ 
papers  have  more  than  a  fighting  chance 
of  winning  back  this  key  demographic. 

Research  provides  some  clues  to  the 
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“Habitual  skimmer”  working  moms  prefer  the 
brief  and  bulleted  formats  of  USA  Today  and 
The  Wall  Street  JoumaFs  “Weekend  Journal.” 
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The  Washington  Post's  “Sprig”  Web  site  seeks  to 
lure  female,  environmentally  conscious  consumers. 


successful  strategies  for  newspaper  and 
print  in  general,  according  to  Kelley 
Skoloda,  director  of  the  Global  Brand 
Marketing  Practice  for  Ketchum.  “For 
instance,  ‘e.xperts’  comes  up  as  a  trusted, 
credible  source  of  information,”  she  says. 
“A  lot  of  time  in  print  articles,  e.xperts  are 
used.  That’s  one  thing  that  would  still  be 
.sort  of  piquing  the  interest  of  women.” 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  themes  for 
women  are  the  health  and  wellness  of 
their  children.  Women  are  “habitual 
skimmers,”  so  stories  should  be  short  to 
attract  female  readers,  says  Skoloda. 
Research  shows  they  like  brief  and  bullet¬ 
ed  formats,  but  they  also  want  personal 
stories.  "USA  Today  certainly  has  a 
format  that  hiis  been  veiy  appealing  to 
women,”  she  adds.  Another  favorite:  The 
Wall  Street  Journars''Weekem\  Journal.” 

.  ,  Newspapers  increasingly  are 

^  turning  to  Web  sites  designed 

[  to  apjx'al  to  the  nurturing  side 

;  of  even  the  busiest  women. 

_  I  The  Washington  Post  earlier 
’  this  year  launched  Sprig 

51  (ww'w.sprig.com),  Uirgeting 

'  “the  sophisticated  and  stylish 

woman  who  also  aims  to 
integrate  environmentally 
Hi  friendly  choices  into  her  life.” 

Sprig  looks  almost  like  a 
site  for  a  retail  outlet,  but 
I  embedded  in  all  the  shopping 

_  choices  are  reminders  that  the 

is  to  products  and  services  are  less 

jmers.  punishing  on  the  environment. 

But  the  site  is  not  so  demand- 


Iing  as  to  turn  off  the  skimming  active 
mom  or  single.  “Who  w  ouldn’t  want 
the  choices  that  Sprig  has  to  offer, 
especially  when  they  are  gorgeous, 
suit  any  lifestyle,  and  are  good  for  the 
environment?”  Sprig  Editor  Jeanie 
Pvmn  .said  upon  its  April  launch. 

Working  and  stay-at-home  moms, 
it  turns  out,  make  plenty  of  time  for 
social  media,  the  NAA’s  Hockenberrv' 
iays:  “I’he  growth  in  online  activity'  by 
them  makes  it  easy  to  target  more  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  Web  products,  to  them. 
Connectivity'  spikes  high  with  them.” 

When  Gannett  Co.  created  social  Web 
sites  targeting  this  audience  at  tw  o  of  its 
dailies  with  CincyMoms.com  and  Indy- 
Moms.com,  it  found  that  the  women 
preferred  getting  advice  from  each  other 
at  chat  rooms  instead  of  reiving  on  ex¬ 
perts.  The  upshot  is  they’re  more  engaged 
in  the  Web  offering,  Hockenberrv'  adds. 

Here  are  some  other  ways  that  papers 
are  using  print  and  the  Web  to  win  back 
the  elusive  demographic  of  so-called 
“wired  moms”  and  other  women  w'ho 
think  they're  too  busy  for  the  newspaper. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 

MOTHER’S  DAY  IN  MILWAUKEE 

MilwaukeeMoms.com  is  a 

classic  kitchen-table  start-up 
that  show's  the  continuing  power 
newspapers  have  to  grow  audience 
with  surprisingly  little  effort.  When  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  in  the 
summer  of  2006  bought  the  site  that  Pat 
and  Meg  McKenna  h;ul  operated  since 
2002,  it  didn’t  nish  in  to  make  big  changes. 

The  paper  has  been  a  dream  owner,  says 
site  editor  Meg  McKenna.  Why?  “They’ve 
left  us  alone,  by  and  large,”  she  laughs. 

But  w  hile  Wi.sconsin’s  biggest  newspa¬ 
per  has  left  the  MilwaukeeMoms  alone  — 
that  doesn’t  mean  it  hasn’t  helped.  In  this 
first  year  of  Journal  Sentinel  ow'nership, 
unique  visitors  have  more  than  doubled 
from  about  15,000  a  month  to  nearly 
40,000.  Similarly,  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  MilwaukeeMoms’  weekly 
e-newsletter  has  increased  to  about 
5,600.  The  site  accomplished  this  with  no 
marketing  budget,  .she  adds:  “It’s  just  be¬ 
ing  here,  and  having  banner  ads  running 
in  the  new'spaper  online  (JSOnline.com).” 

Milwaukee’s  “wired  moms,”  as  working 
mothers  of  young  children  are  sometimes 
called,  are  literally  a  wired  group.  In  fact, 
MilwaukeeMoms  got  its  start  after  Pat 
McKenna  read  a  study  reporting  that 
Milwaukee  area  mothers  logged  on  an 
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Neu\H  online  portfolio.  Each  gets  a  bit  of 
a  female  spin. 

Its  NeighborsGo.com,  for  instance,  is  in 
many  ways  a  typical  hyperlocal  site  of  user¬ 
generated  content,  but  it’s  also  designed 
to  be  a  way  for  moms  to  connect  on  a 
neighborhood  level,  Foster  says.  And  the 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth  version  of  HS  Gametime, 
a  high  school  sports  site  that  Belo  has 
rolled  out  at  all  its  papers,  has  the  kind  of 
richly  detailed  content  you’d  e.xpect  from 
the  home  .state  of  “Friday  Night  Lights,” 
but  Foster  says  it  also  “is  a  way  for  families 
to  connect  with  their  high  school  kids.” 

Whatever  shape  MasterMoms  finally 
takes  —  and  Foster  says  they’re  kicking 
around  ideas  for  print  as  well  as  online  — 
an  important  component  will  have  to  do 
with  connecting  wired  moms  with  each 
other.  Busy  mothers,  the  paper  learned 
during  the  Newspaper  Next  research 
project,  also  want  something  that  will  help 


average  of  more  than  19  hours  a  week, 
ranking  them  eighth  out  of  the  top  10  cities 
nationally  for  time  spent  online. 

As  you’d  exp>ect,  MilwaukeeMoms  is 
loaded  with  ways  to 
quickly  get  information 
on  local  parks,  day 
care,  play  groups,  and 
kid-friendly  businesses. 
For  all  its  dense  con¬ 
tent,  the  navigation  is 
surprisingly  easy  and  quick. 

But  the  mothers  attracted  to  Milwau- 
keeMoms  aren’t  just  there  for  the  listings. 
They’re  participants,  Meg  says,  eager  to 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  issues:  “They’re 
educated  and  opinionated.  They  want  to 
talk  politics,  they  want  to  talk  religion, 
they’re  open  to  information.  The  moms 
want  to  be  here  to  talk  —  that’s  the  key.” 

Often  the  focus  of  talk  will  be  on  an 
article  taken  from  the  Journal  Sentinel  — 
content  the  busy  moms  likely  would  never 
have  seen  because  they’re  not  picking  up 
the  paper  or  checking  its  news  Web  site. 
The  connection  with  the  audience  can  be 
e.xtremely  close,  Meg  McKenna  adds. 

“These  types  of  sites  are  full  of  emotion,” 
she  says.  “These  are  sites  where  you  will  get 
e-mails  from  people  telling  you  —  and 
they’re  not  kidding  —  that  you  saved  their 
life.  If  the  paper  supports  a  site  like  this, 
that  is  what  it  gets  from  its  audience.” 

MilwaukeeMoms  is  “definitely”  making 
money,  though  parent  Journal  Communi¬ 
cations  doesn’t  break  out  its  financial  per¬ 
formance.  “It’s  one  of  those  media  where 
an  owner  needs  to  be  patient,  and  wait, 
and  not  be  champing  at  the  bit,"  she  says. 

MilwaukeeMoms  is  tied  to  a  parenting 
print  product,  MetroParent,  that  the 
Journal  Sentinel  publishes,  and 
McKenna  says  her  next  goal  is  steer-  HH 
ing  moms  to  the  daily  print  edition.  wy 


Certainly,  newspapers  are  finding  their  way 
to  MilwaukeeMoms  as  word  of  its  success 
spreads.  Nearly  all  the  mothers  logging 
onto  the  site  come  from  the  four-county 
Milwaukee  market,  she  notes,  but  the  site 
is  getting  inquiries  from  newspapers  across 
the  nation:  “1  even  got  one  from  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Au.stria.” 


Log  on  for 
breaking 
ad/circ  news 
each  day  at 
E&P  online 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

CODE  NAME:  MasterMoms 

Thf  Dallas  Morning  News  is  the 
incubator  for  one  of  tbe  newspaper 
industry’s  most  highly  anticipated 
initiatives  for  increasing  readership  by 
so-called  “wired  moms,”  and  selling  their 
proven  purchasing  power  to  advertisers. 

But  while  the  project  has  a  code  name  - 
MasterMoms  —  it’s  still  not  yet  ready  for 
prime  time,  says  Elizabeth  “Jiggs”  Foster, 
the  newspaper’s  director  of  innovation: 
“The  project  is  very  much  alive  and 
moving  forxvard.  We  are  not  in  the 
market  at  this  point,  but  hone.stly, 
we  believe  w  e  will  have  a  better 
proposition  for  the  market  by  gixing 
it  a  touch  more  time.” 

While  MasterMoms  is  part  of  a 
sweeping  interactive  initiative 
going  on  at  the  Morninf:;Nexcs  and 
its  Belo  Corp.  siblings,  the  project 
has  already  changed  the  creative 
process  at  the  paper  —  and  shown 
the  untapiH'd  jxitential  audience 
of  busy  working  mothers.  While 
there  are  some  700, 000  Dallas/ 

Fort  Worth  mothers  who  go 
online  every  month,  just  1.3%  of 
them  were  registered  on  the  paper’s 
principal  Web  site,  DallasNews.com. 

“We  are  really 

H  segmenting  our 
audience,  and  we 
see  women  —  busy 
moms  and  other 
groups  —  as  a  core 
group  that  we  want 
to  attract,”  says 
Foster. 

MiUsterMoms 
began  life  as  a 
Newspaper  Next 

_  project  that  she  says 

_  _  “really  got  our  innovation  priK’ess 
^  working  here."  The  paper  relied 
■b«r  j  on  in-house  fiK'us  groups  and 
;  V  '.-  suggestions  from  an  employee 
“idea  bank."  And  while  Master¬ 
Moms  isn’t  a  product  yet,  its 
influence  can  be  seen  in  several 
recent  additions  to  the  Morning 
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The  Dallas  Morning  News’  NeighborsGo.com  pro¬ 
vides  another  place  for  women  to  congregate  online 


.sort  out  their  many  consumer  and  enter¬ 
tainment  choices.  In  the  N2  lingo  of  “jobs 
to  be  done,”  MasterMoms  must  help 
these  women  choose  among  those  options 
quickly  and  wisely. 

If  tbe  Morn  in  Nezc's  is  lucky,  Master¬ 
Moms  will  entice  busy  mothers  to  the  core 
daily  newspaper,  but  Foster  says  that’s 
not  the  immediate  emphiisis:  “It  really  is  a 
different  way  to  attract  women.  We  know 
people  consume  media  in  different  ways,  so 
we’re  .seeking  to  do  that  with  this  product.” 
Stav  tuned. 


^  MILWAUKEEMOMS 


The  Post  and  Conner 

Charleston,  S.C. 

ISN’T  IT  ROMANTIC? 

ONE  WAY  'liiE  Post  AND  Courier  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  targets  the  female 
reader  is  aiming  right  at  her  heart 
—  with  romance  and  poetrj’. 

Ever\'  other  Sunday,  the  paper  makes 


The  Journal  Sentinel's  MilwaukeeMoms.com  Web 
site  and  its  companion  print  product,  MetroParent, 
serve  a  four-county  market  of  moms  in  Wisconsin 
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room  in  its  substantial  book  section  for 
reviews  and  commentary  about  romance 
novels  by  local  writer  Rebekah  Bradford. 
Around  the  country,  the  remaining  news¬ 
papers  that  haven’t  eliminated  book  re¬ 
views  completely  tend  to  shun  the  romance 
genre,  to  their  disadvantage,  the  Pont  and 
Courier  believes.  “We’re  really  trving  to 
reach  out  to  the  female  reader  with  this 
and  other  things  we  do  in  the  paper,”  says 
Features  Editor  Ann  Mitchell. 

The  romance  review  w'as  the  brainchild 
of  Mitchell’s  predecessor,  Judy  Watts, 
who  is  a  fan  of  romance  novels.  She  knew 
she  wasn’t  alone:  According  to  the 
Romance  Writers  of 
America  (RWA),  the 
genre  writers’  professional 
ass<x;iation,  romance  t 

fiction  accounted  for  $1.36 
billion  in  sales  in  2006,  K  j  '  ^ 

outselling  everv’ other  book  Hr 
market  categorv’  e.xcept 
religious/  inspirational.  l^p' '*'"  \ 

Romance  novels  account  \ ) ' 

for  26.4%  of  all  book  sales 
—  and  women  account  for  V.  J.™ 

78%  of  those  readers. 

The  genre  is  particularly  popular  in  the 
South,  and  Charleston  has  an  active  RWA 
chapter.  Mitchell  says  that  in  the  year  that 
the  romance  column  has  been  running  it’s 
gotten  good  reaction,  with  many  female 
readers  making  it  appointment  reading. 

On  the  alternating  Sundays,  the  book 
section  features  a  column  on  poetrv'  and 
local  poetrv’  events  that  is  also  proving  a 
draw  for  women  readers.  “The  column  is 
by  South  Carolina’s  poet  laureate  Marjory 
Wentworth,  who  lives  on  Sullivan  Island, 
which  is  right  in  our  backyard,”  says 
Mitchell.  She  adds,  “E.specially  in  a  day 
and  age  when  book  sections  are 


WichiTalk  takes  shape:  from  left,  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News  Publisher 
Jerome  Person;  Wichita  Eagle  Assistant  Composing  Room  Manager  Celi  Kindred; 
Eagle  Senior  Editor/Interactive  Nick  Jungman;  Eagle  Page  Designer  Amy  DeVault; 
Kansas  City  Star  designer  Kristin  Bull  (top);  and  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Managing  Editor/News  Rex  Seline  brainstorming  in  Wichita  in  July  2005. 


dropping  condescending  "women’s  pages” 
around  the  time  Our  Bodies,  Ourselves 
sold  out  its  first  edition. 

Think  of  WichiTalk  as  “The  View"  in  print. 

Soon  after  its  creation  —  responding  to 
the  not-inconsiderable  number  of  males 
complaining  that  they  couldn’t  find  any¬ 
thing  that  interested  them  in  this  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  features  section  —  Eagle  President 
and  Publisher  Lou  Heldman  told  EtlP  that 
he  had  to  tell  the  grousers  that  that  was 
prettv'  much  the  point:  “Sometimes  you  just 
have  to  say.  We  love  you,  50-year-old  white 
guy,  but  this  section  isn’t  about  you.’” 

Two  years  on,  WichiTalk  still  remains 
defiantly  for  and  about  busy  women  —  but 
it’s  added  a  richer  viewpoint  since  the 
launch,  says  Eagle  Editor  Sheny  Chisenhall. 
It’s  letting  women  see  other  people  who 
have  been  through  or  are  going  through  the 
same  life  challenges.  “We  got  it  into  the 
hands  of  an  editor  [I^ri  O’Toole  Buselt] 
who  understands  you  don’t  apologize  for 
going  after  a  target  audience,”  she  adds. 

She  says  that  WichiTalk  is  doing  “great, 
from  a  content  point  of  view.”  What’s  not 
so  great,  she  adds,  is  the  paper’s  abilitv'  to 
monetize  it.  That’s  been  something  of  a 
surprise,  because  whatever  the  flak  from 
some  longtime  readers,  the  tab  looked  to  be 
a  promising  financial  success  virtually  from 
the  start.  About  si.\  months  or  .so  after  its 
launch,  it  was  generating  revenues  of  about 
$30,000,  with  $10,000  of  that  new  money. 


disappearing,  we  think  in  Charleston, 
especially  with  its  literarv'  tradition,  we  have 
a  responsibilitv’  to  keep  it  going  strong.” 


The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 

CAN  WE  TALK? 

At  manv  papers,  the  editorial 
approach  to  luring  time-stan  ed 
working  women  to  a  newspaper 
page  is  essentially  to  package  it  so  that  it 
whispers  seductively,  “You  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this.”  The  Wichita  Eagle  takes  a 
different  approach.  It  created  a  daily  tab 
that  shoves  aside  —  nicely  —  other  readers 
and  tells  that  mom  or  over-scheduled  sin¬ 
gle:  “Only  you  will  be  interested  in  this.” 

“WichiTalk”  was  created  two  years  ago 
during  a  frenzied  70-hour  period  in  which 
a  team  of  Eagle  editorial 
and  business  em¬ 
ployees  virtually 
’  locked  themselves 
in  a  room  and  went 
from  concept  to 
prototype,  and  from 
product  testing  to 
tweaking  —  and 
emerged  with  a 
section  laser-focused 
on  women  with  an 
intensity  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  hasn’t 
seen  since  it  began 


overflows  with 
I  many  favorites 


romance, 

'  rotuming 


Chick  lit:  The  Post  and 
Courier  offers  commentary 
by  poet  Marjory  Wentworth, 
left,  and  romance  novelist 
Rebekah  Bradford 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


really  to  be  supported  by  the  ads  it  got, 
and  it  lost  money  the  first  time  out.  But 
the  heft  was  a  strategic  decision,  Oberle 
says.  And  it  gradually  paid  off’.  In  2006, 
the  paper  expanded  to  five  issues,  and 
then  took  it  bimonthly.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  close  to  break-even. 

When  Teriy 
Cascioli  took  over 
as  advertising 
director  in  January', 
she  asked  the  paper 
to  take  a  leap  of 
faith:  Bring  down 
the  price  of  the 
ads,  and  print  on 
much  better  quality 
paper.  The  news¬ 
paper  also  hired  a 


“We  sort  of  had  an  ‘aha’  moment,” 
Oberle  recalls.  “Clearly  there  were  women 
in  the  market  who  are  vv'illing  to  spend 
money  on  print,  and  are  willing  to  spend 
time  with  print.” 

The  problem  was,  the  Tirnes-News  had 
neither  the  structure  nor  the  expertise  in 
creating  niche  publications  to 
figure  out  how'  to  seize  that 
“aha”  moment.  The  idea  sat 
on  the  shelf  until  another  off¬ 
site  meeting  in  2004,  when 
Special  Section  Coordinator 
Heather  Cass  decided  to  lobby 
hard  for  a  monthly  w'oman’s 
magazine. 

“‘I  want  to  do  this.  I  can 
do  this,’  I  said  to  Mamie.  I 
pleaded  like  a  4-year-old,”  says 
Cass.  Oberle  told  her,  “Baby 
steps.  Heather.  Let’s  think  big, 
but  start  small.” 

When  “Her  Times”  finally 
launched  as  a  quar¬ 
terly  publication  in 
the  fall  of  2005  w'ith 
Cass  as  its  editor,  it 
started  with  a  couple 
of  assumptions 
about  its  distribu¬ 
tion:  It  would  run 
in  a  Sunday  edition, 
becau.se  the  circula¬ 
tion  staff  knew' that 
distribution  cold  — 
and  because  it  would 
be  easier  for  a  sales  staff  with  no 
experience  pitching  outside  the  new's- 
paper  to  sell  the  day. 

And  it  would  be  in  the  Sunday  paper 
because,  Oberle  says,  the  paper’s  (and 
industry')  research  showed  that  as  popular 
as  the  paper  is  among  women  for  its 
coupons  and  circulars,  they  just  didn’t 
see  themselves  reflected  in  its  pages:  “If  a 
female  is  in  the  Sunday  paper,  it’s  usually 
some  ‘w  oe  is  me’  story'.  So  it  would  go  into 
Sundays  from  a  content  point  of  view',  and 
a  di.stribution  advertising  point  of  view.” 

“Her  Times”  from  the  start  was  a  full- 
color  product  with  good  graphic  design  — 
with  an  editorial  bent  toward  the  local. 

An  article  on  dreams  quotes  a  psychologv' 
professor  at  Mercyhurst  college.  An  Erie 
schoolteacher  gives  a  firsthand  account  of 
her  foreign  and  domestic  adventures  as  a 
solo  female  traveler.  Contributing  writer 
Amanda  Burlingham  turns  her  pregnancy 
into  a  diary'  with  advice  like,  “You  will 
inevitably  pee  your  pants  while  visiting 
with  your  husband’s  college  buddies.” 

The  first  issue  w'as  36  pages  —  too  big 


But  it  remains  more  promising  than 
perfonning.  Though  the  Eagle  hasn’t 
budgeted  for  readership  research,  all  the 
anecdotal  evidence  suggests  it  is  hitting  its 
target.  “I  think  the  content  ought  to  draw 
more  advertisers  than  it  does,”  Chisenhall 
adds.  “I  think  we  still  have  work  to  do  in 
getting  the  message  to  advertisers  about 
why  we  have  this  section.” 


Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News 

MAKING  TIME  FOR  ‘HER  TIMES’ 

IN  2000,  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  WHAT 

turned  out  to  be  the  gathering  storm 
clouds  of  an  industry'  recession, 
executives  of  the  family-ow'ned  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times-Neu's  met  to  plot  strategv'  for  the 
newspaper  over  the  nex-t  10  years. 

Not  surprisingly,  it  wasn’t  the  most  up¬ 
beat  of  meetings.  The  managers  figured 
that  circulation  wouldn’t  increase,  and 
that  revenues  would  be  more  or  less  flat. 
But  one  bright  note  was  sounded  by  the 
marketing  department,  recalls  Special 
Projects  Editor  Mamie  Mead  Oberle,  a 
descendant  of  founding  publisher  John 
J.  Mead  Sr.  It  found  that  of  the  top  10 
best-selling  magazines  in  Erie  County, 
six  were  targeted  at  women. 
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The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News  publishes  a 
bimonthly  women’s  magazine  calied 
“Her  Times,"  helmed  by  Special 
Section  Coordinator  Heather  Cass 
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specialty  publications  ad  manager 

1  W'ith  experience  in  niche  targeting 
w'ho  started  pitching  accounts  the 
daily  paper’s  salespeople  w'ould  never 
think  to  go  after.  The  nevv-look  glossy 
also  abandoned  its  newspaper-sty’le 
space  sales,  and  began  to  sell  itself  like 
a  magazine.  So  far  this  year  tw'o  of  the 
issues  have  been  profitable,  and  it’s  up 
to  52  pages. 

Like  many  papers  its  size,  the  Times- 
Neu's  hasn’t  been  able  to  grow'  its  79,000 
Sunday  circulation.  But  whenever  “Her 
Times”  is  bundled  in  the  paper,  single¬ 
copy  sales  spike.  And  in  the  ne.xt  four  or 
five  days  after  publication,  the  magazine 
can  rely  on  1,000  to  2,000  e-mail 
responses  to  this  or  that  item. 

Indeed,  “Her  Times”  appears  to  be 
driving  w  omen  to  the  main  edition,  says 
Executive  hMitor  Rick  Sayers:  "There’s  a 
lot  of  evidence,  including  a  survey  that 
just  came  out,  that  shows  unlike  other 
papers,  our  female  readership  has  grown. 
Next  up  for  “Her  Times”:  going  monthly, 
probably  some  time  in  2008.  [ 

#  Enjoy  breaking  industry  news  and 
fresh  insight  daily  at  E&P  online 
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Construction  of  the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News'  new  home  begins  next  year,  with  production  aiming  to  be  under  way  in  the  summer  of  2009. 
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18-  to  34-year-old  cohort  to  woo.  And  if 
those  same  demographics  also  heavily  sug¬ 
gest  subscriptions  for  TheNexc  York  Times 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  residents 
need  a  local  paper  to  stay  abreast  of  local 
developments,  in  every'  sense  of  the  word. 

WTien  that  paper  grows  with  its  market, 
it  becomes  part  of  a  story  that  reflects  the 
county's  interests  in  promoting  prosperity 
while  preserving  what  makes  the  place  spe¬ 
cial.  It  is,  after  all,  an  area  of  wealth  (claim¬ 
ing  more  millionaires  per  capita  than  any 
other  place  in  Florida)  and  development  (a 
Catholic  university'  and  surrounding  tow'n 
being  built  from  scratch  on  5,000  acres), 
of  wildlife  (Florida  panthers,  ghost  orchids, 
wood  storks)  and  preservation  (the  Ever¬ 
glades,  Big  Cypress  Swamp).  And  tensions 
between  development  and  conservation, 
and  a  desire  for  the  benefits  of  both,  are 
understandably  heightened  in  a  county 
where  almost  80%  of  the  land  is  protected. 


$2  million  before  even  building 

When  E.W.  Scripps’  Naples  Daily  Neic's 
planned  a  new  headquarters  and  produc- 


under  65,  and  the  labor  force’s  32%  growth 
over  five  years  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
state  and  dwarfs  the  national  figure  of  6%. 

Wliich  isn’t  to  say  the  county  is  immune 
to  broader  trends.  Real  estate  is  in  the 
doldrums,  and  the  local  daily’s  circulation, 
having  steadily  risen  from  one  winter  to  the 
next,  sagged  during  the  last  seasonal  surge 
of  visitors  and  part-year  residents.  After 
modest  gains,  summer  circ  was  flat  in  2006. 

The  audience  profile  nevertheless  seems 
ideal  for  a  newspaper;  affluent,  educated, 
and  heavily  in  the  traditional  newspaper- 
reading  age  bracket,  but  also  with  an  ample 


Through  the  1990s,  Collier  County  had 
the  country’s  second-fastest  growing  full¬ 
time  population,  and  it  remains  a  growth 
area.  The  population  since  2000  has  risen 
28%,  to  320,000,  and  is  estimated  to  reach 
almost  390,000  in  five  years,  according  to 
the  Editor  C?  Publisher  Market  Guide.  State 
sources  project  a  higher  figure  by  2010. 

The  county  boasts  the  state’s  highest 
household  income  and  one  of  the  country’s 
highest  per-capital  incomes.  Its  3%  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  last  year  w'as  below  the  state 
average  and  well  below  the  country’s  4.6%. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  residents  are 


IN  FEW  PLACES  DO  SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL  FORCES  SO  CONSPICUOUS- 
ly  join  to  test  a  newspaper’s  operational  and  commercial 
capabilities  as  along  southern  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  And  there, 
perhaps,  no  local  market  is  more  promising  than  Collier 
County,  the  state’s  largest,  although  not  nearly  its  most  populous. 
Spared  the  worst  of  hurricanes  for  almost  50  years,  it  has  seen 
a  growing  influx  of  money  and  jobs  for  most  of  those  decades. 
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tion  facility;  it  preferred  to  remain  in  its 
home  county;  though  it  could  not  expand 
sufficiently  at  its  Naples  address.  Not 
surprisingly;  when  it  .sought  a  site  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  downtown,  there  was  resistance. 

Early  last  fall  the  paper  quoted  a  county' 
commissioner  who  welcomed  its  e.xecutive 
offices  “with  open  anns,”  but  did  not  think 
the  production  plant  needed  to  be  “in  the 
backy  ard  of  a  residential  area.”  Ultimately; 
his  was  the  lone  vote  against  rezoning  that 
allowed  the  paper  to  build  in  his  district. 

About  10  miles  northeast  of  Naples,  tbe 
site  was  created  from  five  parcels,  including 
a  former  strawberry'  fann.  Much  initial 
debate  by  the  ad\isory-only  planning  com¬ 
mission  concerned  pnwision  of  green  space 
and  a  buffer  area  around  the  headquarters. 

The  Naple.s  Dailp  Neu's  will  not  be  the 
only  business  in  the  area  and  it  agrt'ed  to 
added  buffers  and  noise  abatement,  a  road 


the  homeow’ners  association  had  changed 
its  mind.  According  to  the  papers  account, 
residents  complained  of  not  being  alerted 
to  changes  in  the  plan  and  were  concerned 
“alxjut  traffic  and  noise  from  what  would 
be  an  around-the-ckxjk  operation.”  The 
newspaper  responded  with  concessions 
that  included  more  landscaping  and  more 
restrictions  on  signs  and  lighting.  As  for  a 
planned  75-foot-high  press  hall,  “we  kept 
the  height  dow'n  as  low'  as  we  can,”  says 
Scripps  Newspaper  Division  Operations 
Director  Frank  Wolfe,  noting  that  it  comes 
in  under  70  feet,  even  though  the  nearby 
hospital  gets  “a  little  more  leeway  at  80  feet.” 

A  year  ago  last  w  eek,  four  of  five  county- 
commissioners  voted  to  rezone  at  a  meeting 
lasting  more  than  five  hours  to  hear  dozens 
of  speakers  for  both  sides,  before  a  crowd 
that  overflowed  out  to  a  hallway  and  into  a 
training  room  linked  by  video. 


Pressroom  Manager  Casey  Cote  and  Operations  Director  Tom  Sewall  will  vacate  their  downtown 
quarters  and  its  1976-vintage  Goss  Metro  acquired  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  the  1990s. 


extension  and  additional  traffic-control  de¬ 
vice,  and  maintenance  of  a  lake  at  the  site. 
The  Collier  County  Economic  Development 
Council  went  to  bat  for  the  paper,  explain¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  the  parcels’  configuration 
and  saying  that  becau.se  of  its  size  and  plan 
to  add  jobs,  the  Daily  Neu's  was  eligible  for 
fast-tracking  to  avoid  the  time  and  co.st  that 
sent  other  businesses  to  other  counties.  The 
pajxT  even  had  a  letter  of  no  objection  from 
the  area  homeowners  assrxiation. 

Approv  ed  by  planning  commissioners  in 
spring  2006,  tbe  propo.sal  was  shot  down 
by  county  commissioners  that  summer  — 
at  which  point  the  paper  began  l(K)king  out¬ 
side  the  county.  By  early  fall,  however,  the 
paper  asked  that  rezoning  be  reconsidered. 

The  commi.ssion  agreed,  but  not  before 


Last  month,  all  that  remained  were  some 
specific  permits  and  approvals.  “We’re  close 
on  everything,”  says  Wolfe.  “We're  hoping 
that  we  can  break  ground  in  January  ’08.” 

Satisfying  provisions  of  the  pemiitting 
prcK'e.ss,  however,  has  come  at  a  cost  “in 
excess  of  two  million  dollars,”  with  most 
of  that  “in  impact  fees.”  says  (Jperations 
Director  and  project  manager  Tom  Sewall. 

Impact  fees  on  new  a)nstniction  pay  for 
police,  sch(X)ls,  roads,  and  other  services 
that  must  e.xpand  to  iiccomnwxlate  growth. 
A  companion  i.ssue,  affordable  housing,  has 
generatcxl  considerable  debate.  Among  at 
least  a  dozxm  measures  under  consideration 
to  support  sueb  housing  are  commercial 
development  fees  ranging  from  .50  cents  to 
almost  $50  per  square  foot,  which  may  sub¬ 


stantially  boost  the  headquarters’  cost.  The 
low-  fee,  floated  last  year,  is  a  likely  outcome; 
the  higher  range  failed  a  vote  in  January-. 
The  newspaper  company  made  a  good-faith 
commitment  to  affordable  bousing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sewall.  The  cost  probably  will  be 
determined  when  construction  commences. 

Elsewhere,  newspapers  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses  that  build  offices  and/or  plants  often 
are  lured  with  tax  and  other  incentives  to 
stay  in  a  city  or  county  —  esj^cially  where 
that  means  moving  to  a  zone  slated  for  re¬ 
development.  Ev  en  then,  newspapers  know 
they’re  not  just  erecting  another  building. 
The  in-city  structures  arc  designed  to  raise 
their  visibility  and  polish  their  image  while 
satisfying  local  .sensibilities  —  whether  The 
Kan.sa.s  City  Star's  gleaming  piece  of  the 
future  in  an  old  industrial  part  of  the  city; 
the  Kiuuville  Neics  SentiiuT s  beacon  to 
those  on  the  .streets  and  out  on  the  inter¬ 
state,  or  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers’ 
rcspectftil  compatibility  with  the  look  of  an 
adjacent  old  residential  district. 

Sun,  sand,  and  water 

If  there  was  concern  in  Naples  that  the 
Daily  Nnc.s  would  move  into  a  utilitarian 
metal  or  concrete  box,  most  soon-to-be 
neighbors  should  lx*  relieved,  even  plciised. 

Until  all  bids  are  returned,  Wolfe  can  only 
e.stimate  that  the  cost  of  the  total  project 
will  be  in  e.xcess  of  $90  million.  With  the 
real  estate  market  down,  “it  may  be  a  g(K)d 
time  to  be  building,”  he  says,  adding  howev¬ 
er  that  while  residential  construction  is  oft’, 
the  commercial  side  seems  to  be  holding  up. 

Plans,  drawings  and  conversations  all 
suggest  the  paper  will  buy  a  handsome 
building  able  to  stand  up  to  stomis,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  most  nxxleni  newsrewm, 
pressroom,  and  mailr(X)m  systems  available. 

Just  off  Immokalee  Road,  a  major  east- 
west  artery;  and  a  half-mile  from  U.S.  41, 
the  principal  north-south  route  other  than 
the  interstate  highway  (and  with  .some  new 
north-.south  roads  to  aid  distribution),  the 
new  headquarters  will  be  a  little  closer  to 
areas  tbe  pajx'r  needs  to  rcacb,  sueb  as  the 
“very  important  market”  of  Bonita  Springs 
a  few  miles  north,  Wolfe  says,  and  the  new 
Ave  Maria  community;  about  25  miles  due 
east,  where  once  there  were  only  fanns. 
Having  visited  the  na.scent  town  and  univer¬ 
sity-  this  summer,  he  calls  it  “a  beautiftil  place. 
We  intend  that  there’ll  be  gnmtb  out  there.” 

As  much  as  it  protects  the  building’s 
ojx’rations  from  the  environment,  the 
project  must  protect  the  environment  from 
the  building  and  operations.  Aiming  for 
minimal  impact,  planning,  for  example, 
took  account  of  water  run-off  as  well  as 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  ALL  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  FOR 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  OUR  SUCCESS. 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR,  ANNISTON,  AL  ■  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS,  BIRMINGHAM,  AL  ■  MOBILE  REGISTER,  MOBILE, 
AL  ■  CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH,  CASA  GRANDE  AZ  ■  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  ALAMEDA,  CA  ■  THE  DAILY 
REVIEW,  HAYWARD,  CA  ■  OAKLAND  REVIEW,  OAKLAND,  CA  ■  TRI-VALLEY  HERALD,  PLEASANTON,  CA  ■  SAN 
FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  ■  HARTFORD 
COURANT,  HARTFORD,  CT  ■  THE  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  CT  ■  DAILY  CAMERA,  BOULDER,  CO  ■  THE  GAZETTE, 
COLORADO  SPRINGS,  CO  ■  DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  DENVER,  CO  ■  MEDIA  NEWS  GROUP,  DENVER,  CO  ■ 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DENVER,  CO  ■  THE  DAILY  SENTINEL,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  CO  ■  GREELEY  TRIBUNE, 
GREELEY,  CO  ■  SUN  PUBLICATIONS,  BRADENTON,  FL  ■  THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FL  ■  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  LAKELAND,  FL  ■  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS,  NAPLES,  FL  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  ORLANDO, 
FL  ■  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE,  TAMPA,  FL  ■  SCITEX,  ATLANTA,  GA  ■  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE,  AUGUSTA,  GA  ■  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  LA  GRANGE,  GA  ■  THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  HONOLULU,  HI  ■  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE, 
CHICAGO,  IL  ■  NORTHWEST  NEWS  GROUP,  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  IL  ■  THE  TELEGRAPH,  DIXON,  IL  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL,  NAPERVILLE,  IL  ■  ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD,  IL  ■  THE  HERALD,  JASPER,  IN  ■  FORT 
WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN  ■  BRIGHTHOUSE  NETWORKS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN  ■  QUAD-CITY  TIMES, 
DAVENPORT,  lA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DES  MOINES,  lA  ■  DAILY  NEWS,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY  ■  COURIER 
JOURNAL,  LOUISVILLE,  KY  ■  J.  FRANK  PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER,  KY  ■  THE  TIMES,  SHREVEPORT,  LA  ■ 
BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS,  BANGOR,  ME  ■  THE  TIMES  RECORD,  BRUNSWICK,  ME  ■  SUN  JOURNAL,  LEWISTON,  ME  ■ 
THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD  ■  THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK,  MD  ■  THE  DAILY  TIMES, 
SALISBURY,  MD  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SILVER  SPRINGS,  MD  ■  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  CO.,  AUBURN, 
MA  ■  NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS,  AYER,  MA  ■  CREO  AMERICA,  BEDFORD,  MA  ■  ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS, 
BEVERLY,  MA  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  BILLERICA,  MA  ■  BOSTON  GLOBE,  BOSTON,  MA  ■  BOSTON  HERALD. 
BOSTON,  MA  ■  THE  ENTERPRISE,  BROCKTON,  MA  ■  HARVARD  CRIMSON,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL,  CHICOPEE,  MA  ■  SENTINEL  &  ENTERPRISE,  FITCHBURG,  MA  ■  GATEHOUSE  MEDIA,  FRAMINGHAM,  MA 

■  METROWEST  DAILY  NEWS,  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  ■  THE  RECORDER,  GREENFIELD,  MA  ■  THE  EAGLE  TRIBUNE, 

LAWRENCE,  MA  ■  THE  SUN,  LOWELL,  MA  ■  DAILY  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE,  NORTHAMPTON,  MA  ■  THE  PATRIOT 
LEDGER,  QUINCY,  MA  ■  THE  REPUBLICAN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MA  ■  THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS,  ANN  ARBOR,  Ml  ■  BAY 
CITY  TIMES,  BAY  CITY,  Ml  ■  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Ml  ■  THE  FLINT  JOURNAL,  FLINT,  Ml  ■ 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT,  JACKSON,  Ml  ■  JENISON  PRINTING,  JENISON,  Ml  ■  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE, 
KALAMAZOO,  Ml  ■  21  ST  CENTURY  NEWSPAPERS,  MT.  CLEMENS,  Ml  ■  THE  SAGINAW  NEWS,  SAGINAW,  Ml  ■ 

VALLEY  PUBLISHING,  SAGINAW,  Ml  ■  SUNRISE  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING,  WEST  BRANCH,  Ml  ■  NE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY 
JOURNAL,  TUPELO,  MS  ■  SE  MISSOURIAN,  CAPE  GIRADEAU,  MO  ■  CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT,  HARRISONVILLE, 
MO  ■  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO  ■  MISSOURIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  MO  ■  LINCON 
JOURNAL  STAR,  LINCOLN,  NE  ■  NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH,  NORTH  PLATTE,  NE  ■  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD, 
OMAHA,  NE  ■  STAR-HERALD,  SCOTTSBLUFF,  NE  ■  REVIEW  JOURNAL,  LAS  VEGAS,  NV  ■  FOSTER'S  DAILY 
DEMOCRAT,  DOVER,  NH  ■  THE  KEENE  SENTINEL,  KEENE,  NH  ■  THE  TELEGRAPH,  NASHUA,  NH  ■  PORTSMOUTH 
HERALD,  PORTSMOUTH,  NH  ■  SEACOAST  MEDIA  GROUP,  PORTSMOUTH,  NH  ■  THE  PRESS,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ  ■ 
EVERGREEN  PRINTING  &  PUBLSIHING,  BELLMAWR,  NJ  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  EDISON,  NJ  ■  THE  RECORD, 
HACKENSACK,  NJ  ■  JERSEY  JOURNAL,  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ  ■  NEWARK  STAR  LEDGER,  NEWARK,  NJ  ■  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL,  PRINCETON,  NJ  ■  NORTH  JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP,  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL.  S.  BRUNSWICK,  NJ  ■  AFL  WEB  PRINTING,  VOORHEES,  NJ  ■  TIMES-UNION,  ALBANY,  NY  ■  THE  BUFFALO 
NEWS,  BUFFALO,  NY  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  FLUSHING,  NY  ■  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  NY  ■ 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY  ■  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE,  STATEN  ISLAND,  NY  ■  ASHEVILLE 
CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHVILLE,  NC  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  CHORLOTTE,  NC  ■  THE  DALY  ADVANCE,  ELIZABETH 
CITY,  NC  ■  GASTON  GAZETTE,  GASTONIA,  NC  ■  THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE,  NC  ■  NEWS  &  RECORD, 
GREENSBORO,  NC  ■  THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND,  OH  ■  THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  COLUMBUS,  OH  ■  THE 
VINDICATOR,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OH  ■  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN,  ASTORIA,  OR  ■  THE  BULLETIN  BEND,  OR  ■  HERALD 
AND  NEWS,  KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ml  ■  THE  EAST  OREGONIAN,  PENDLETON,  OR  ■  THE  OREGONIAN,  PORTLAND,  OR 

■  CAPITAL  PRESS,  SALEM,  OR  ■  STATESMAN  JOURNAL,  SALEM,  OR  ■  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY,  CHESTER,  PA  ■ 
THE  EXPRESS-TIMES,  EASTON,  PA  ■  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  GREENSBURG,  PA  ■  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES,  ERIE,  PA  ■  THE 
EVENING  SUN,  HANOVER,  PA  ■  READING  TIMES  EAGLE,  READING,  PA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  SHARON, 
PA  ■  OBSERVER-REPORTER,  WASHINGTON,  PA  ■  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE,  Rl  ■  THE  SUN 
NEWS,  MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC  ■  CHATTANOOGA  FREE  PRESS,  CHATTANOOGA,  TN  ■  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS, 
AMARILLO,  TX  ■  AUSTIN  AMERICQAN-STATEMAN,  AUSTIN,  TX  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DALLAS,  TX  ■  THE 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS,  DALLAS,  TX  ■  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE,  HOUSTON,  TX  ■  ASP  WESTWARD,  L.P.,  PASADENA, 
TX  ■  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  PORT  ARTHUR,  TX  ■  TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH,  TYLER,  TX  ■  VICTORIA 
ADVOCATE,  VICTORIA,  TX  ■  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  ■  THE  TIMES-ARGUS, 
BARRE,  VT  ■  RUTLAND  HERALD,  RUTLAND,  VT  ■  BRISTOL  HERALD  COURIER,  BRISTOL.  VA  ■  THE  FREE 
LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA  ■  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE,  LYNCHBURG,  VA  ■  LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MORFOLK,  VA  ■  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  ■  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD,  BELLINGHAM,  WA  ■ 
THE  HERALD.  EVERETT,  WA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SEATTLE,  WA  ■  THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER,  WA  ■ 
THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  WENTACHEE,  WA  ■  WEST  VIRIGINIA  TECH,  MONTGOMERY,  VA  ■  BLISS 
COMMUNICATIONS,  JANESVILLE,  Wl  ■  CAYMAN  FREEPRESS,  GRAND  CAYMAN  ISLAND  ■  LA  PRENSA,  SAN  PEDRO 
SULA,  HONDURAS 
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Ask  our  sales  executives  about  Quad- 
Stack"  users  who  are  reducing  start-up 
wastage  to  200  copies  or  less.  A  Quad- 
Stack"  purchase  is  the  best  single-width 
one-around  web  offset  solution  if 
customer  satisfaction,  exceptional 
registration,  and  bottom  line  savings  are 
important  decision-making  factors  for 
your  organization. 

Quad-Stack" units  can  be  configured  as 
complete  press  lines  when  combined 
with  the  WPC  4130  folder,  or  they  can  be 
used  to  add  color  capacity  to  most 
existing  comparable  press  lines.  Qur 
equipment  is  UV capable  for  coated  stock 
commercial  applications. 

Contact  us  today  or  visit  our  website  for 
more  information: 


Web  Press 
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www.webpresscorp.com 
e-mail:  info@webpresscorp.com 
phone:  253-395-3343 
toll  free:  1-800-424-1411 
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tions  Michigan  sites  where  the  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  architectural  firm  worked,  in  some 
cases  to  taking  over  already-begun  projects 
(E^P,  Nov.  5,  2001). 

“That’s  our  first  job  for  Scripps,”  DiMare 
says,  adding  that  the  personal  familiarit}’ 
helped.  But  then,  if  the  architect  was  new 
to  the  company,  so,  too,  was  Sewall  when 
Dario  Designs  was  chosen  to  pro\ide  archi¬ 
tectural  and  engineering  ser\ices.  “Think 
of  what  a  huge  career  gamble  it  is,”  remarks 
Dario  Designs  Vice  President  Da\id  Hogan, 
who  heads  the  project  for  his  firm. 

Beyond  whatever  anxieties  may  come 
with  new  people  and  a  big  project,  Sewall 
and  Hogan  signed  on  just  when  Scripps  was 
least  likely  to  tolerate  trouble.  “The  client 
has  been  burned,”  sajs  Hogan,  adding  that 
“because  of  Treasure  Coast,  there's  huge 
sensiti\it\  "  at  Scripps  and  at  his  firm. 

He  refers  to  Scripps’  plant  in  St.  Lucie 
Count}',  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  where,  just 
months  after  its  completion  in  2004,  two 
hurricanes  in  quick  succession  breached  the 
$45  million  structure  in  the  same  place 
{EtsP,  Nov.  11, 2002;  Feb.  2005). 

WTiile  clearly  enthusiastic  about  the 
Naples  project,  DiMare  and  Hogan  ha\  e  no 
illusions  about  what’s  at  stake.  Much  more 


New  names  on  a  big  project 

The  project  goes  back  at  least  2'/^  years, 
to  a  Dario  Designs  masterplan.  VVlien  the 
operations  director  departed  in  2005,  his 
successor  came  from  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  one  of  several  Advance  Publica¬ 


difficult  than  keeping  a  plant  watertight  or 
dealing  with  other  technical  details,  Hogan 
said  earlier  this  year,  is  “pleasing  a  bunch  of 
people  who  are  veiy  doubtftil  and  critical.” 

SLx  months  later,  they  may  have  cleared 
that  hurdle.  An  attractive  building  that 
supports  operational  needs,  the  new  head¬ 
quarters,  in  Wolfe’s  \iew,  will  be  “a  show  - 
place  without  being  e.xtravagant.  They  have 
done  a  fabulous  job  with  it.” 

Of  course,  it  .still  has  to  get  built. 

DiMare’s  original  options  included  using 
the  existing  propert}',  a  lot  across  the  street, 
or  a  greenfield  site.  But  a  decision  wasn’t  as 
simple  as  selecting  one  among  them,  Hogan 
says,  explaining  that  many  versions  emerge 
by  selecting  and  modifting  elements  from 
the  three  basic  options.  Once  the  choice 
was  made,  an  initial  design  was  presented, 
to  which  incremental  changes  were  made 
over  the  course  of  year  of  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  client.  The  final  design  took 
form  in  early  spring,  says  Hogan. 

In  a  snapshot,  the  Daily  Neu'.H  is  mo\ing 
business,  news  and  production  from 
90,000  square  feet  downtown  to  185,000 
square  feet  outside  North  Naples.  The  extra 
r(X)m  will  accommodate  rack  storage,  but 
“nothing  elaborate,”  .says  Sewall.  It  v\ill  sit 


winds,  according  to  Wolfe.  “We’re  doing 
everything  we  can,  certainly,  so  that  it  will 
be  environmentally  protected,”  he  says,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  very  stringent  local  codes. 

And  then  there  are  aesthetic  concerns, 
from  landscape  to  building  design.  “There’s 
a  lot  of  money  in  Naples,  and  they  want  to 
keep  it  looking  really  nice,”  says  Wolfe. 

Plans  for  the  headquarters  suggest 
nothing  less.  “It’s  based  on  the  sun,  the 
sand,  and  the  water,”  says  Dario  DiMare, 
president  of  Dario  Designs.  General 
features  of  the  wide  and  symmetrical 
earth-toned  two-stoiy-  with  ample  shaded 
fenestration  do  reflect  the  flat,  sandy,  sunnv' 
land  between  gulf  and  glade.  Other  features 
borrow  from  those  inland  and  coastal 
basins  that  give  the  place  its  singular  identi- 
tv'  —  rainw  ater  channeled  into  a  cascade  at 
the  entrance  hall,  and  the  foam-capped 
wave’s  profile  that  describes  the  top  of  the 
press  hall  visible  just  over  a  rear  comer. 
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The  Naples  Daily  News'  Wifag  evolution  371  will  feature  two  jaw  folders  with  balloon  formers, 
variable  web-width  capability,  and  image-based,  closed-loop  controls  for  cutoff  and  color  register. 

on  18  acres,  with  other  land  involved  in  the 
transaction  to  be  set  aside  for  preserv  es  and 
w  ater  management.  Offices  are  on  tw  o  levels 
in  front  of  a  tall  press  bay.  Post-press  opera¬ 
tions  are  on  the  same  level  sis  the  reelroom. 

Access  is  from  Immokalee  Road,  which  is 
being  widened.  But  with  no  traffic  problems 
at  the  current  site.  Sew  all  expects  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  ease  of  tsiking  or  making  deliver¬ 
ies.  The  new  site  is  only  three  miles  farther 
from  1-75  and  no  farther  from  the  papers 
four  di.stribution  centers.  Newsprint  will  be 
trucked  in  (a  rail  line  just  down  the  road 
has  been  inactive  for  at  least  20  years). 

The  plant  is  to  be  completed  before  the 
offices.  "VVe  will  probsibly  go  out  to  bid  near 
the  end  of  the  year  for  a  [  liK-al]  general  con¬ 
tractor,”  says  VV'olfe,  with  the  hope  of  trans¬ 
ferring  ojierations  by  the  summer  of 2009 
—  “assuming  we  don’t  hai  e  any  hurricanes.” 

Donna’s  legacy 

It’s  not  a  safe  assumption,  and  the  Daily 
Ncxcs  is  preparing.  “We  have  spent  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  time  on  making  the  build¬ 
ing  hurricane  resistant,  and  on  pow  er,”  sa>  s 
Sew  all.  Winter  weather  brought  snow  and 
ice  to  Michigan,  but  in  Florida  Sewall  got  a 
quick  introduction  to  summer  .storms  when 
Hurricane  Wilma  showed  up  shortly  after 
he  did.  He  recalls  experiencing  four  hurri¬ 
canes  at  four  intensiU’  levels  that  >  ear. 

Still,  it’s  been  a  luckx  location  for  almost 
50  years.  In  1992,  Andrew  blasted  the  area 
around  Miami  with  145-mph  sustained 
winds  and  gusts  to  175  mph.  A  local  forecast 
had  it  coming  acro.ss  the  state  at  Naples,  but 
it  veered  away.  Twelve  years  passed.  Then 
came  Charley,  “a  compact,  powerful  stonn 
that  mis.sed  us  to  the  north.”  Pressroom 
Manager  Case\-  Cote  says,  f  leaded  for 
Tampa,  it  turned  and  struck  Punta  Gorda, 
north  of  Naples.  “We  never  lost  jxiwer  for 
more  than  rivo  to  four  hours  at  a  time,”  he 
remembers.  But  while  the  pafx*r  ma\'  be 
on  a  reliable  part  of  the  grid,  he  says,  power 
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was  not  chosen,  according  to  DiMare,  who 
says  ha\ing  different  enterprises  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  two  big  parts  of  a  project  creates 
checks  and  balances  that  turn  up  potential 
problems  before  a  project  is  completed. 

That’s  important,  says  DiMare,  because 
“a  little  thing  can  sink  a  big  ship.”  So  in 
thinking  about  storm  resistance,  “it’s  not 
as  simple  as  wind  speed,”  Hogan  adds. 
“Pressure  and  uplift  vary  with  different  por¬ 
tions  of  a  building,”  he  explains,  depending 
on  location  and  on  building  size  and  shape. 
If  a  building  is  breached,  DiMare  adds,  “a 
wall  designed  to  be  hit  from  the  outside 
gets  hit  from  the  inside  and  blows  out.” 

Structural  failure  can  start  with  a  small 
section  peeling  off  and  letting  in  wind  —  an 
event  traceable  to  shortcomings  in  materi¬ 
als,  design,  or  fastener  ^pe  —  one  of  those 
little  things.  A  falling  tile  or  flving  stick 
breaking  a  window-  can  start  the  process, 
DiMare  says. 

So  a  storm-resistant  roof  typically  is  a 
denser  material  held  in  place  by  stronger, 
more  frequent  fasteners.  “It’s  so  critical 
that  your  skin  and  your  fasteners  be  tight,” 
DiMare  says.  And  the  glazing,  he  continues, 
must  be  able  to  stop  “a  2-by-4  at  200  miles 
per  hour  from  breaking  the 
window.”  Roll-down  or 
other  shutters  or  storm 
shingles  can  be  configured 
for  easy  set-up.  As  for  a 
v\indow  itself,  Dario 
Designs  Project  Architect 
Ron  Ashton  describes  a 
passive  system  of  “impact- 
resistant  laminated  glazing 
to  meet  small-  and  large- 
missile  requirements”: 
thick,  multilayer  panes  con¬ 
sisting  of  tempered  glass  on 
both  sides  and  a  proprietary- 
plastic  layer  within  “that’s 
taking  much  of  the  impact.” 

Some  glass  will  break,  but  a 
projectile  will  not  create  an 
opening.  The  area’s  wind- 
speed-resistance  requirement  is  130  mph. 

“We’ve  got  a  building-envelope  expert 
who’s  designing  all  the  flashings,”  says 
Hogan,  noting  also  that  Scripps  has  its  ow-n 
specialists  reviewing  the  project. 

“We’re  going  to  require  the  contractor  to 
perform  rigorous  pre-installation  testing,” 
he  says,  adding  that  tests  will  be  done  on 
site  because  real-w-orld  results  are  superior 
to  anything  else  in  understanding  how- 
performance  translates  from  paper  plans  to 
real  materials  in  real  weather.  A  variety-  of 
possible  solutions  will  be  tried,  as  needed. 

Essentially,  Scripps  had  to  choose  protec¬ 


tion  against  either  a  100-year  storm  or  a 
500-year  storm.  “That  has  been  a  topic  of 
discussion  all  the  way  through”  from  the 
start  of  the  planning  process,  says  Sewall. 
The  choice  that  made  business  sense  w-as 
“somew'here  between”  the  two,  he  says,  de¬ 
signing  “as  stringently  as  possible”  while  re¬ 
maining  affordable.  The  plan  exceeds  storm 
and  w  ater  code  requirements,  according  to 
Scripps  exec  Wolfe.  “We  have  hired  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  w-ater-intrusion  specialists’”  he  says. 

Surrounded  by  five  golf  and  country- 
clubs  and  a  hospital,  the  Daily  News'  new- 
site  sits  about  a  mile  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  But  elevation  matters  more  than 
distance  from  the  sea:  Whether  500  or 
5,000  feet  from  shore,  the  exposure  is  the 
same  where  the  elevation  is  the  same,  says 
Hogan.  So  at  no  small  cost,  fill  will  be 
trucked  in  to  raise  the  site  three  feet.  The 
building  itself  will  sit  another  four  feet  off 
the  ground.  And  becau.se  roadbeds  are 
raised  w  henever  road  work  is  performed  in 
the  area,  access  is  similarly-  protected. 

Beyond  flooding,  other  points  of  failure 
to  be  addressed  include  water  to  print  and 
pow'er  for  equipment  and  lights.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  land  has  old  agricultural  wells  “that 


we  are  hooking  up  to,”  Hogan  says. 

As  for  pow  er,  an  on-site  generator  will 
run  critical  services  such  as  HVAC  and 
editorial  (including  Internet)  operations. 
The  capability-  of  connecting  to  a  leased 
drive-up  generator  will  keep  some  four  or 
five  printing  tow-ers  and  one  folder  running, 
according  to  Sewall.  For  a  yearly  fee,  Wolfe 
e.xplains,  the  paper  is  put  on  a  priority-  list.  If 
a  generator  is  needed,  it  arrives  “well  before 
a  storm”  and  the  paper  pays  a  daily  u.se  fee. 

Supplied  power  also  will  be  “conditioned” 
to  prevent  spikes  and  surges  from  crippling 
the  electronics  upon  which  so  much  pro- 


;  duction  equipment  relies.  A  flywheel 
i  generator  will  help  keep  electrical  power 
clean  and  continuous.  In  its  simplest  con¬ 
figuration,  the  device  comprises  a  motor 
that  consumes  little  power  to  spin  a  large 
and  heavy-  or  light  and  fast  wheel.  It  stores 
enough  rotational  energy-  to  continue 
spinning  if  electrical  service  fails,  in  which 
case  the  momentum  spins  the  motor,  allow-- 
ing  it  to  briefly  function  as  a  generator  until 
service  is  restored  or  backup  pow-er  is 
brought  on  line  —  supplying  current  with 
virtually-  no  delay  after  a  failure. 

Rather  than  store  fuel  on  site,  the  paper 
has  arranged  for  delivery-  by  suppliers  in 
other  states,  according  to  Wolfe.  Newsprint, 
he  says,  is  supplied  by  mills  that  are  only  a 
day’s  drive  away  in  Georgia  and  Tenne.ssee. 

I  To  these  provisions  can  be  added  a  print¬ 
ing  agreement  with  Scripps’  Treasure  Coast, 
for  which  Naples  printed  during  the  hurri- 
j  canes  of 2004. 

Getting  it  right,  inside  and  out 

Apart  from  personnel  and  plant  security-, 
the  function,  look,  and  landscaping  tie  into 
the  project’s  purpose  and  its  environment. 
“We’re  going  to  use  sandy-colored  concrete 
blocks  in  a  drifting  pattern 
to  break  down  the  massing 
of  the  large  production 
buildings,”  Hogan  says. 

But  he  also  speaks  of  “little 
things  that  reveal  themselves 
over  time”:  a  rain-fed  water¬ 
fall  splashing  past  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  balcony,  with  water 
draining  dovv-n  sides  of  the 
building.  The  grounds  will  be 
terraced  to  accept  the  trickle 
from  dow-nspouts  and  walls 
that  will  support  tropical 
plantings.  The  site’s  north 
side  will  be  shady,  lush,  and 
w  ell-w-atered  to  encourage 
growth  of  mo.ss,  says  Hogan, 
adding,  “The  character  of  the 
southern  facade  is  markedly 
different  because  of  its  solar  orientation.” 

Not  as  obvious  will  be  the  sundial  created 
by  lampposts  serving  as  gnomons,  casting 
shadows  against  the  parking  lot’s  markings. 

Hogan  insists  that  instead  of  tying  into 
the  environment,  architecture  often  merely- 
is  a  “designer’s  sty  le  and  w  him.”  In  contrast, 
“we  took  something  w  e  had  to  do  and  made 
it  into  an  attribute,”  he  says,  citing  terracing 
of  the  extra  elevation,  controlling  rainwater 
nm-off,  and  providing  lighted  parking. 
Smart,  attractive  execution  of  required 
design  elements  is,  he  says,  “the  difference 
between  architecture  and  a  building.” 


Looking  south  across  Immokalee  Road,  the  future  home  of  the  Naples  Daily 
News  will  occupy  land  once  partly  planted  as  a  self-pick  strawberry  farm. 
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Inside  the  office  building,  the  biggest 
change  will  be  its  multimedia  newsroom. 

A  leader  in  exploiting  new  electronic  media, 
the  Daily  News  will  have  broadcast  and 
\ideo-editing  studios,  but  de\elopment  of 
its  multimedia  center  will  continue  “as 
we’re  designing  the  building "  and  will  not 
stop  after  it’s  built,  says  Hogan. 

"We  worked  hard  to  push  all  the  hardwall 
areas  to  the  back,”  he  says,  creating  open 
space  for  the  center’s  ftiture  reinvention  and 
to  pro\ide  as  much  sunlight  as  possible. 

The  design,  says  Wolfe,  “kind  of  looks  like 
the  bridge  of  the  starship  Enterjmse? 

At  this  point,  construction  documents 
pro\ide  for  the  multimedia  center  infra¬ 
structure,  but  an  integrator  had  not  been 
selected  as  of  early  October. 

"We’re  mo\ing  all  our  existing  front-end 
systems”  to  the  new  offices,  says  Sewall.  But 
in  the  plant,  a  six-tow  er,  two-folder  Wifag 
evolution  371  press  v\ith  variable  web- 
width  capabilit}  and  image-based,  cio.sed- 
loop  cutoff’ and  color-register  controls  v\ill 
print  the  approximately  47,000-circulation 
(68,000  in  winter)  daily,  20-plus  niche 
products,  and  perhaps  contract  work. 
Treasure  Coast  and  a  local  printer  now  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  the  company’s 
special^'  publications.  “We’ll  be  bringing 
those  back  in  house,”  Sewall  adds.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  packaging  and  palletizing  systems 
were  being  finalized  last  month. 

The  paper’s  Goss  Metro  is  in  good  shape, 
but  its  23J'/„;-inch  cutoff  may  well  prevent 
its  re.sale,  says  Cote.  Scripp’s  Corpus  Christ i 
(Texas)  Caller  Times  may  get  the  Goss  digi¬ 
tal  page  packs  from  the  12  process-color 
couples.  “They  save  a  lot  of  ink.  and  they’ve 
been  trouble-free,”  he  says,  comparing  them 
with  the  maintenance  and  repairs  required 
by  the  “tremendous  amount  of  mo\ing 
parts  in  the  original  equipment.” 

Initial  press  training  (possibh’  on  Wifag 
presses  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York),  hius  yet 
to  be  scheduled,  though  it  is  budgeted  for 
late  next  year,  Cote  says. 

E-xpecting  difficult}’  in  absorbing  every¬ 
thing  about  the  new  technologies  during  a 
transition  to  a  new  operation  and  location, 
Sewall  says  he  looks  not  just  to  initial  train¬ 
ing,  but  also  retraining  sLx  months  to  a 
year  later  —  a  chance  for  the  crew  to  “ask  the 
questions  the}’  could  not  get  resolved”  earlier. 

Without  that,  a  return  on  the  $90  million 
investment  is  compromised.  Sewall  calls 
training  “one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  moving  to  new  technolog}’.  It’s  at  the  top 
of  my  list.”  lU 

Check  out  breaking  technology  news 
each  day  at  E&P  online 
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TERA  DIGITAL  PUBLISHING 

Milan,  Italy 

The  basis  for  all  ftiture  its  products, 
Tera’s  new  Content  Management  Service 
Architecture  (CMSA)  defines  the  infra¬ 
structure  necessar}'  to  smoothly  handle 
content  in  a  uniform  production  flow. 
According  to  Tera,  products  built  using 
CMSA  are  able  to  accept  new  content 
formats  and  use  new  presentation  and 
distribution  technologies  by  defining  how 
new  processing,  workflow,  conversion  and 
storage  methods  are  added  to  the  system. 

The  aim  is  to  aid  new  spapers  in  manag¬ 
ing  disparate,  often  nearly  incompatible 
content  sources  and  presentation  technolo¬ 
gies  as  the  number  of  those  sources, 
content  t}pes,  distribution  channels,  and 
presentation  technologies  increase. 

Tera  designed  CMSA  to  allow’  new 
functionalit}’  to  be  added  through  plug-ins, 
access  to  local  and  other  services,  and 
through  new  content  definitions.  A  system 
built  on  the  CMSA  comprises  cooperating 
software  components  operating  vv’ithin  a 
well-defined,  extensible  architecture  that 
is  able  to  accept  new  technologies  and 
presentation  methods. 

Compatible  vv’ith  all  past  Tera  systems 
and  data,  products  implemented  using 
Tera’s  CMSA  are  Web-based,  e.xtensible 
systems.  CMSA  allows  technolog}’  develop¬ 
ers  and  other  third  parties  to  access, 
manipulate,  and  archive  content  using 
standard  Web  facilities,  which  allow  decen¬ 
tralized  organizations  to  work  together. 

prepress 

ACUTECH  LLC 

Elkhart,  Iiul. 

Customized  installation  of  a  32-position 
plate-stacking  system  vviis  completed  at 
The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  where  the 
stacker  is  fed  by  conveyor  through  a  wall 
separating  the  plate  room  and  pressroom. 

The  279,407-circulation  (343,616  Sun¬ 
days)  Dispatch  uses  1,400  plates  per  night 
in  mixed  production,  vv’ith  Acutech  locks 
supporting  its  recent  48-inch  web-w-idth 
reduction.  The  plate  sortation  conveyor  is 
completely  automated  and  serv  es  three 
high-speed  Acutech  optical  punch  benders. 
Sortation  is  by  several  conventions,  includ¬ 
ing  weekly,  daily,  product,  job,  press  unit, 
and  plate  position,  and  can  be  controlled 
v’ia  intranet  and  viewed  over  the  Web. 

With  the  Dispatch's  input,  Acutech 


Acutech  plate  sorting/stacking  at  the  Dispatch 


devised  a  customized  naming  convention 
for  the  sortation  system.  It  also  included  a 
programmable  user  interface  and  a  “lights- 
out”  manufacturing  capabilit}’  found  in 
other  industries. 

Three-year-old  Acutech  has  supplied 
more  than  38  U.S.  newspapers  with  48-, 
46-  and  44-inch  plate  locks  and  equipment 
for  web  reductions. 

pressroom 

ESSEX  PRODUCTS  GROUP 

Centerbrook,  Conn. 

Emmerich  New  spapers  Inc.  has  chosen 
a  Ke}Color  System,  including  Ke}’Color 
AutoSet  presetting  software,  for  installa¬ 
tion  on  a  Quad-Stack  web  press  at  its 
Enterprise  Journal  plant  in  McComb,  Miss. 

Headquartered  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  the 
100-year-old  family-owned  company 
publishes  four  dailies  and  21  w'eeklies 
throughout  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana. 

KeyColor  remote  ink-control  technolo- 
g}’  provides  user-friendly  digital  control  of 
fountain  ink  keys  from  a  central  ink  desk 
to  speed  makeready  and  reduce  waste. 

The  ink  control  system  for  McComb’s 
two  Quad-Stacks  includes  a  KeyColor  C 
console  with  digital  touch-screen  control, 
16  KeyColor  Smart  Fountains,  and  Key- 
Color  AutoSet  presetting  software.  “The 
KeyColor  design  is  simple  and  elegant 
and  the  Windovv’s-st}ie  interface  is 
intuitive  and  logical,”  President  Wyatt 
Emmerich  said  in  a  statement.  The  up¬ 
grade  includes  Zeph}T  segmented  blades. 

KeyColor  Systems  are  designed  for  both 
new  and  field-retrofitted  presses.  Smart 
Fountain  technolog}’  connects  the  ink 
desk  to  the  fountain  with  a  single  six-wire 
cable.  The  new  KeyColor  AutoSet  soft¬ 
ware  will  convert  digital  data  from  a 
computer-to-plate  system  to  preset  all  ink 
keys  accurately  for  faster  makeready. 

“We  believe  the  EPG  system  will  pay  for 
itself  in  newsprint  waste  savings  in  two  to 
three  years,”  Emmerich  said.  “In  addition, 
we  will  get  print  qualit}’  and  labor  benefits.” 
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THE  NEW  2008  EDITOR&fPUBLISHER 

MARKET 

GUIDE 

WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  BETTER  LIVING  INDEX! 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide 
as  a  planning  tool,  relying  on 
the  rich  demographic  and 
economic  tables  to  prepare 
remarkably  accurate  annual 
projections.  Now  in  its  84th 
printing,  the  2008  E&P  Market 
Guide  is  better  than  ever!  With 
newly  updated  data  through¬ 
out  the  book,  and  carefully 
constructed  forecasts  based 
on  more  than  90  individual 
variables  drawn  from 
Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2008 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for  marketers  in  all  industries. 

NEW  FOR  2008!  The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new  rankings  tables  that 
compare  costs  of  living  information,  crime  data, 
and  education  by  city. 


84th 

MARKET 

GUIDE 
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>  Latest  CmuB  Date 
»  Exdustes  Economic 
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2008 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1,600  cities 
and  all  3,096  US  counties 
and  descriptions  of  all  MSA 
and  non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  countries  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year  end.  Includes 
population,  disposable  income, 
personal/household  income, 
total  retail  sales  by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES 
AND  FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA 


CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 

...and  COMPREHENSIVE  MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs,  and 
all  cities  where  a  daily  newspaper  is  published. 


The  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  just  $150  plus  $15  shipping/handling.  (CA  DC,  FL,  IL,  MA  MD,  NJ,  NY,  OH  and  TX  residents 
please  add  appropriate  sales  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add  GST.) 

ORDER  TODAY!  For  faster  service  call  800.562.2706 

Or  send  order  with  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

www.editorandpublisher.com/marketguide 


(11  since  1981),  does  numerous  TV  and 
radio  appearances  (even  hosting  her  owti 
radio  show  from  2002  to  2005),  travels 
the  countr\'  giving  speeches,  and  receives 
tons  of  letters. 

Much  of  her  mail  is  still  delivered  by 
the  Postal  Service  (about  1,500  to  2,000 
pieces  a  week).  Then  there  are  350  to  500 
new  e-mails  a  day,  and  even  15  to  30  faxes. 
Readers  (perhaps  20%  of  them  men)  ask 
questions,  offer  various  comments,  and 
submit  hints  that  neetl  to  be  vetted  by 
Heloi.se  and  her  staff,  which  includes  three 
fiill-timers  and  one  part-timer. 

“Hints  From  Heloise”  at  the  .same  time 
resembles  and  differs  from  the  1959-1977 
version  of  the  column.  The  feature  still 
contains  .service  journalism  that  “offers  a 
little  bit  about  everything  to  make  your  life 
easier,”  she  said  —  but  readers’  lives  have 
changed,  and  the  21st-century  version  of 
the  column  reflects  that  by  providing  hints 
on  everything  from  Internet  security  to 
handling  the  laundry. 

Also,  the  current  Heloise  hits  gradually 
tweaked  the  column's  format  in  various 
ways.  For  instance,  she  introduced  theme 
days  —  including  information  about  food 
on  Wednesdays,  travel  on  Fridays,  pets  on 
Saturdays,  and  the  like. 

“No  pun  intended  but  pun  intended, 
readers  are  just  rabid  about  the  pet  hints,” 
the  columnist  quipped. 

Heloise  —  who  also  writes  a  monthly 
column  (and  does  podcasts)  for  GixkI 
Homekeeping  magazine  —  offers  her  own 


Second  Heloise  is 


Columnist  recalls  working  with  the  original  Heloise  (her  mother) 
and  discusses  how  the  feature  has  evolved  since  1977 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

A  SCENE  FROM  THE  MID-1970S: 

“I’m  going  to  retire,  and  then  you’re  Heloise,”  said 
the  woman  who  launched  the  famous  hints  column 
back  in  1959- 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  Heloise,”  replied  her  daughter, 
also  named  Heloise  but  reluctant  to  take  over  the  daily  column  on 
which  she  was  helping.  The  twentysomething  assistant  had  seen 
how  hard  her  mother  worked  keeping  up  with  thousands  of  letters 
a  week,  appearing  on  TV,  giving  speeches,  and  writing  books. 

Then  Heloi.se  I  died  in  December  1977,  Now,  “here  I  am  30  years  later,”  Heloi.se 

and  King  Features  Syndicate  told  Heloi.se  II  told  EisP during  a  two-hour  phone  inter- 
that  it  needed  to  issue  a  pre.ss  release  about  view  for  a  story  marking  that  upcoming 
the  fiiture  of  the  column  within  24  hours.  three-decade  anniversary. 

The  possible  heir  apparent  agonized,  and  “Hints  From  Heloi.se”  .still  appears  in 
finally  told  King:  “I  will  do  this  for  a  year.  about  500  newspapers  —  almost  as  many 

But  you  cannot  make  me  do  'FV  shows,  ran  Heloi.se  I’s  column  in  the  1960s  and 

speeches,  or  a  book.  If  I  don't  want  to  do  '70s,  when  there  were  many  more  dailies, 
the  column  after  a  y  ear,  we  ll  be  done.”  And,  like  her  mother,  1  leloise  writes  books 


Heloise  in  a  recent  photo  (right)  and  with  her  mother  and  lots  of  reader  mail  in  a  circa-1960s  pic. 
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The  original  Heloise,  left,  in  the  kitchen  with 
her  daughter  and  eventual  “Hints"  successor. 

hints  as  well  as  reader  tips  in  the  seven-day- 
a-week  newspaper  column. 

Wliat’s  it  like  writing  a  column  that 
comes  out  so  frequently?  “I  don’t  know 
amthing  different,”  Heloise  replied.  “It’s 
part  of  my  DNA.” 

The  column  started  in  Hawaii  in  1959, 
when  the  original  Heloise  realized  that 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser  women’s  pages 
had  recipes,  etiquette  tips,  society  new  s, 
and  ad\ice  on  entertaining  —  but  little 
content  that  her  daughter  describes  as 
“Housekeeping  101.”  So  the  first  Heloise 
decided  to  try  filling  that  void. 

“Mother  w  as  a  smart  cookie,”  said  her 
San  Antonio,  Te.xas-based  daughter. 

But  there  was  some  luck  involved,  too. 
The  current  Heloi.se  .said  Advertise!' 
editor  w  ho  agreed  to  give  her  mother’s 
column  a  tix’  had  just  returned  from  an 
American  Press  Institute  seminar  in 
Virginia,  where  the  topic  of  impro\ing 
w'omen’s  pages  was  discussed. 

In  1961,  King  Features  picked  up  the 
column  (whose  writer’s  original  name, 
Kloise,  w  as  changed  to  Heloise  for  the 
alliteration  with  “Hints”)  and  it  skyrocketed 
to  593  newspapei’s  by  19t)4. 

The  younger  Heloise  helped  her  mother 
clerically  as  a  junior  high  and  high  school 
student  in  the  ’60s,  doing  filing  and  (for  a 
penny  an  envelope)  opening  and  categoriz¬ 
ing  reader  mail.  Her  teen  friends  some¬ 
times  joined  in  that  task. 

After  graduating  from  what  is  now'  Te.xas 
State  University  with  a  degree  in  math  and 
business  sis  well  as  a  teaching  certificate, 
the  younger  Heloise  became  an  official 
assi.stant  to  her  mother  in  1974.  She  did 
re.search  and,  eventually,  contributed  her 


own  w'riting  to  “Hints”  from  her  perspective 
as  a  young,  then-single  woman. 

“That’s  w  hen  I  learned  the  power  of  the 
column,”  she  remembered.  “I  wrote  some¬ 
thing  about  my  makeup,  and  got  500 
letters  asking  what  kind  of  makeup  I  use.” 

Heloise  periodically  calls  readers  w  ho 
write  her,  and  also  tries  to  keep  in  phone 
contact  with  her  newspaper  clients. 

In  addition,  the  columnist  \isits  these 
papers  w  hen  she  gets  a  chance.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Heloise  .stopped  by  nine  big  and 
small  dailies  in  Te.xas,  Kansas,  and  Missouri 
during  a  10-day  trip  in  November  2006. 

Sbe  brought  along  her  Ural  motorcycle  and 
sidecar  in  a  trailer,  and  gave  rides  to  editors, 
publishers,  and  readers,  including  one 
eightysomething  fan  in  Ottawa,  Kan. 

“I  love  that  feeling  in  the  newsroom,”  said 
Heloise,  adding  that  “most  people  who 
work  at  newspapers  aren’t  there  for  the 
money.  They’re  there  because  they  love 
new  spapers  and  their  communities.” 

One  paper  Heloise  talked  to  this  year  was 
The  Gazette  of  Colorado  Springs  —  a  long¬ 
time  “Hints”  client  (dating  back  to  1961) 
that  for  space  reasons  moved  the  column  to 
the  classified  section  in  March. 

“We  received  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
and  e-mails  from  readers,”  said  Bill  Reed, 
a  Gazette  features  reporter  and  former 
deputy  features  editor  at  the  paper.  “They 
came  out  in  force  to  support  Heloise.”  He 
added  that  the  people  complaining  includ¬ 
ed  not  only  homemakers,  but  also  women 
who  w  ork  outside  the  home  —  as  well  as 
male  readers. 

The  Gazette  responded  to  the  outcry  by 
returning  “Hints”  to  the  “Life”  section  this 
September.  Heloise  pitched  in  by  agreeing 
to  judge  a  contest  for  the  best  hints  submit¬ 
ted  by  Gazette  readers,  and  by  volunteering 
to  award  Heloise  books  and  pamphlets  to 
the  winners. 

What  does  Reed  think  of  the  column? 

“It’s  easy  to  look  at  and  useful,”  he  replied. 
“Readers  might  find  only  one  thing  a  week 
to  incorporate  into  their  lives,  but  that’s 
pretty  valuable.” 

Heloise  acknowledged  that  “Hints”  isn’t 
glamorous,  but  said  “readers  want  it.”  These 
readers  include  college  students  and  other 
young  people  coveted  by  many  newspapers. 

“Today’s  kids  are  techno-geniuses,” 
Heloise  said,  while  adding  that  they  can  still 
benefit  from  a  few'  good  hints  to  improve 
their  “life  .skills.”  II 

Check  out  Dave  Aster’s  coverage  of 
syndicate  news  at  E&P  online 
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On  the  Instruction  of  MK  Press  &  Publishing  Systems  Ltd: 

News  International  Limited  Printing  Presses  and  Equipment 

Man  Roland  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Printing  Presses, 
Ferag  Postpress  Lines  &  Pre-Press 

On  View:  By  appointment  only  '  Assets  location:  London,  UK 


•  (16)  MAN  Roland  'Newsman  40'  Web  Offset  Presses, 
Cut-off:  578mm  /  22.75"  cut-off. 

Newsman  40  Press  Speed  (Maximum)  40, OOOcyl. rev./hr 
Printing  Cylinder  Circumference  1156mm 
Printing  Cylinder  Diameter  368mm 

•  Reelstand  Specification  Per  Press 

(5)EAE  'RW  EF  2  - 1150'  Reel  Stands  per  press,  Roll  Diameter 

Maximum  /  Minimum  1150mm  /  690mm 

Roll  Width  Max  /  Min  1484mm  /  371mm  (1/4  roll). 

•  Printing  Unit  Specification  Per  Press 
Number  of  towers  3 

Printing  Couples  per  tower  6; 

Configured  as:  -4  couple  satellite  unit 
-2  upper  couples 

Cut-off  578mm 

Designed  Web  Width  1484mm 
Modified  Web  Width  1474mm 
Blanket  Width  742-746mm 
Cylinder  Circumference  1156mm 
Dimension  between  side  frames  1950mm 


Designed  Web  Speed  12.84  m  /  Sec 
Plate  Size  592  x  364.5mm  Single 
592  X  733mm  Panorama 

PRE-PRESS 

(9)Diamond  Setter  '435'  Single  Plate  Makers,  (4)Diamond  Setter 
'610SP'  Double  Plate  Makers,  (9)Glunz  &  Jensen  'PT135'  Wide 
Processors,  (4)Glunz  &  Jensen  'PT135'  Narrow  Processors, 
(6)Nela  VCP'2002'  Plate  Benders,  (7)WLT  Benders,  (lO)Nela  / 
WLT  Sortation  Racks,  (3)Plate  Verifiers 
POST  PRESS  FINISHING  LINES 

Over  (6)  Complete  Ferag  High  Capacity  Mailing  Lines  including: 
Ferag  'Variodisc'  Wind/UnWind  System,  Ferag  Variodisc- 
Tandem'  Unwinding  Station,  Ferag  'VSP-MA/MP'  Pre-Collecting 
Buffer,  Ferag  'RA-B'  High  Speed  Hoppers,  Ferag  'RA-VP-1  -2' 
High  ^eed  Hoppers,  Ferag  'ETR-H'  60  Pocket  High  Speed 
Inserting  Drum  Maximum  ^eed  80,000CPH,  Ferag  'DTL11' 
Turntables,  Ferag  'SWS11'  Disc  Changers,  Ferag  'MID- 
HL/KGRT/E'  Mini  Disc  Handling  System,  Ferag  'ABL  Bundle 
Collecting  Cell,  FerM  'PSS'  Bundle, Ferag  'STB'  Accumulation, 
Metaverpa  'BW35ST  Underwrapper,  Metaverpa  Bundle  Strapper 
with  Turntable,  Rollpack  'RPKN-U-L'  Cling  Film  Wrapper 


Goindustry  UK  Ltd 

Mob  +44  (0)  7785  22  19  22 
Fax  +44  (0)  20  7098  3795 
Erhail:  pelor.budden@goinckislry  com 


Goindustry 


MK  Press  and  Publishing  Systems  Ltd: 
Contact:  Rupert  McGowan  Kemp 
Tel:  +44  (0)  1159  411510 

Mob:  +44  (0)  7703  578  777 

Fax:  +44  (0)  1159  4119685 

Email:  rupert@mcgowan-kemp.co  uk 


The  Indiana,  PA  Gazette  discovers 
the  value  of  Newzware  software 

Four  Directions  Media  Selects 
■  suite  of  Newzware  software 

Value  .  Support .  Inriovatlon 

ICANON  -  2321  N.  Penn  Rd  -  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
800  544-4450  -  www.newzware.com 
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Ad  &  Page  Tracking, 
Online  Proofing 


News,  Wire  and 
Photo  Management 


QuicklV/re 


QuickTrac 


Download  a  demo  and  see  for  yourself! 

QuickIV/re  Labs  V 
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Bill  Miller,  General  Manager 
bfflilleriX|wd(wire.(om 
905-64S-2086 
Canada . 


Editor  &  Publisher  Marketpiace 


Exclusive  Access 

to  46,000-i*  newspaper  professionals. 


Contact  Benjamin  Akoff  at  646  654-5416  or 


BenJUcoff@nieisen.com  for 


Details  on  this  outstanding  offer! 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  GO  TO: 
www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


Advanced  news  browser  and  submission 
for  your  mobile  journalists  and  photographers. 

Manage  thousands  of  stories  ^  ^ 

and  photos  with  QuickWire 

Web  browser  access  to 
allyoudata. 


_  <^^4^ /j?'  I  \  Instant  online  ad  proofing 

\  with  markup  tools 

^  ^  ^  Instant  message  notification 

'  ^  Complete  ad  tracking  and  page  tracking 

Used  in  over  400  newspapers  and  media  agendas  worldwide! 


MAILING  SYSTEMS 
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Nesting  "NEW" 
Envelope  Inserter 
Inkjet  Addressing 
Quarter  Folder 

Contact:  800-527-1668 


Act  now  and  save  wHh  our 
charter  advertising  program! 


Increase  the  impact  of  your  advertising 
without  increasing  your  budget. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


GOTADEADLINEP 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about  for  Halloween? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 
of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 
(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 
WWW.  barrows. com 
To  talk  to  the  inventor, 
call  Robert  Barrovirs  at  .  W 

650-34M951^^ 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1 169 
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Lon  W.  Williams 
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KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW,KAMENGROUP,COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo0KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  ‘Acquisitions  •  Mergers  ■  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
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PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting‘Valuations‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community'  t. ' 
Newspapers'  ! 

Check  ttur  references 

(214)265-9300  rR— 
Kickcnbachi-r  Vlvdia 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MERICA'S  #  1 


FREE  INITIAL  APPRAISAL 

Join  the  hundreds  of  publishers  who  have  taken  this  first  confidential  step. 
Simply  go  to  www.mediamergers.com  and  click  on  What's  Your  Publication  Worth. 
Or  contact  one  of  our  regional  associates. 

South/Southeast  David  Emmons  (888)237-7244 
SouthwMt/PlaInf  Rollie  Hyde  (405)  273-9269 
East/N«»  England  JohnSzefc  (845)291-7367 
South  Dennis  Richardson  (731)694-2149 
MMweat  Will  Parks  (309)  716-7281 
Midwest  Marty  Valania  (302)  540-5426 
Mid-Atlantic  Kent  Roeder  (973)  729-2973 
West/Mtn  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)948-9501 
Southwest  Steve  Klinger  (505)  524-0122 

www.medjamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 

Gxporate  Offices: 

24212  Muscan  O^urt 
Goithersburg,  MD  20882 
(3011 253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Larry  Grimes,  President 


We^lieve  a  handshaira 
still  means  son^bliig. 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  .  .  .  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transacbon  consultation. 


John  Cribb,  Broker 
jcribbdcribb.cofn 


Gary  Gre«\e,  Broker 
ggreene^chbb  .com 


406-586-6621  •  cribb.coRi 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal  •  Consulting 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublislier.com - 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVERIISING  -  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

'  Jeffrey  Potts 


F 


MIDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  956'0 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jeff@jpmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


- We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 

their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consuiting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experlerKe  working  for  newspapers, 
evaiuating  their  markets  and  operation^ 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidenti^  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitioiis  *  Valuadoiu 


Knowledge  *  Experience  ■  Integrity 


national/wedia 
—  ASSOemTES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

Thomai  C.  Bolitbo  M  Edward  M. 

(Sil0)42l-%00  H  %aP  (417)  33< 

bolitho'a  bolitko.con  * — ‘ 


MrwMf.nationalinediasaies.com 


Edward  M.  Aaderson 
(417)336-3457 

aol.c<NB 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SAI.E 


Outstanding  Weekly 

This  weekly  has  won  numerous  awards  in 
dynamic  Texas  growth  area.  Revenue  over 
S500.000.  Owner  involved  in  other  endeav¬ 
ors.  Priced  attractively. 

Rickenbacher  Media  (214)  265-').tOO 
rmediaxi  msn.com 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  CO  TO: 

I  www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook  I 


"Freedom  is  always  within  the  framework 
of  destiny.  -.Martin  Luther  King  |r., 

civil  rights  leader  .  196.3 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


.45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts** 
RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 
(800)  9S0-8475*www.Metro>News.com 


CIRCUUkTION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
1(X)%  Compliant 
We  do  it  all! 

(800)  650-7183 
CirculationlM.com 
JohnDinan 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newsnaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  S3C  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1^9;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax;  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newmanCatLnet 


Exclusive  Listings 


3  Goss  Urbanite  Presses 
21.5"8-UnitSSCw/4-high 
7-unit  Harris  V15C/D 

Call  for  details. 

(^INLAND 

m  iMammmv  ca^ramjuKm 


inmd  @inlandnews.com 
www.inlandnews.com 
(913)  492-9050 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss 
R.T.P.  42’  +  45”;  Goss  Y  columns  all 
sizes;  Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half 
Decks,  Angle  bars,  Electromatic 
Slitters,  Press  Removal  &  Installation, 
Press  Rebuilding.  New,  Used  parts.  In 
Business  for  Over  30  Years.  Northeast  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

(800)  821-6257.sam@neiinc.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARiarnNa  puis  inc. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail;  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.ntarketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ROST 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


H  &  L  Marketing 

Teiemarkeiing  since  1968 
Dick  Levis  (800)  884-9511 
“We  deliver  more  homes  to  your  newspa¬ 
per." 

www.H-LMarketing.com 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Excellent  service  for  16  years. 
Ad  Scheduling  and  billing 

SOFTWARE 

for  display  and  classified  ads. 
Fake  Brws  Software,  Inc. 
(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 
sales@fakebrams.com 


SYNDICATE  COLUMN 


Healthy  Living 
Syndicate  Services 

n.claiKytaatt.net 

805-683-3272 

Professional.  Experienced.  Kixnvledgeable. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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BEN.ALCOFF  (gNIELSEN.COM 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IF.... 


•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 


•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 


PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Baylor  University  -  Assistant  to  Associate  Professor, 
Public  Relations 


The  Department  of  Journalism,  Baylor  University,  is  seeking  an  assistant  or  associate 
tenure-track  faculty  member  to  teach  public  relations  in  its  ACEJMC-accredited  program. 
The  position  start  date  is  August  2008.  Candidates  should  hold  the  Ph.D.  or  other  terminal 
degree  and  have  recent  professional  experience  In  public  relations  including  web  work, 
VNRs,  integrated  marketing  communications,  mobile  media  and/or  other  recent  technology 
applications  to  PR  and  be  able  to  teach  both  conceptual  and  skills-based  courses  in  public 
relations.  Candidates  must  have  a  defined  research  agenda  or  promise  of  substantial  re¬ 
search  and  be  willing  to  mentor  graduate  students. 


To  apply:  submit  a  letter  of  interest,  current  curriculum  vitae,  transcripts,  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Clark  Baker,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism,  Baylor  University, 
One  Bear  Place  #97353,  Waco,  Texas,  76798-7353.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning  11/01/07  and  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  until  the  position  is  filled.  To  ensure  full  consideration,  your  application  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  2/07/08. 


Baylor  is  a  Baptist  university  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas.  As  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Employment  Opportunity  employer,  Baylor  encourages  minorities, 
women,  veterans,  and  persons  with  disabilities  to  apply. 


Guest  Faculty  Position 


The  University  of  South  Florida  School 
of  Mass  Communications  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  position  of  James  A. 
Clendinen  Professor  in  Editorial  and 
Critical  Writing.  The  Clendinen  Profes¬ 
sor  teaches  Critical  Writing:  Editorials. 
Reviews,  Columns  to  selected  USF 
undergraduates  three  times  a  week 
from  Jan.  24  until  Feb.  26,  2008.  For 
more  information,  please  see  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Web  site: 

http://tnasscom.usf.edK/genJnfo/ 

faculty-vacancies.aspx 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 


the  newspaper 
Mustry’s  meeting 
place. 


888.825.9149 


the  newspaper  industry  s 

- MEETING  place! - 

888.  H2  5.9 149 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Baylor  University*  Lecturers,  Public  Relations. 


The  Department  of  Journalism  is  seeking  two  lecturer-level  faculty  members  to  teach 
news,  mass  media  and/or  public  relations  writing  courses  in  its  ACEJMC-accredited 
program.  The  start  date  is  August  2008  for  these  positions.  Candidates  should  have 
earned  a  master's  degree  and  have  recent  professional  experience  in  mass  media, 
which  could  include  news  writing,  public  relations,  Web  work  or  other  related  fields. 
Successful  candidates  should  be  able  to  teach  skills-based.  professionally  oriented 
writing  courses.  Additionally,  they  must  be  willing  to  mentor  students,  provide  academic  ad¬ 
visement,  and  be  involved  in  student  activities. 


To  apply:  submit  a  letter  of  interest,  current  curriculum  vitae,  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Clark  Baker,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Baylor  University,  One  Bear  Place  #97353,  Waco,  Texas,  76798-7353.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  experience  and  qualifications.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
11/01/07  and  will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  tilled.  To  ensure  full  consideration,  your 
application  must  be  completed  by  2/07/08. 


Baylor  is  a  Baptist  university  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas. 
As  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Employment  Opportunity  employer,  Baylor  encourages  mi¬ 
norities,  women,  veterans,  and  persons  with  disabilities  to  apply. 


Baylor  University  -  Distinguished  Professor 


The  Department  of  Journalism,  Baylor  University,  invites  applicants  for  The  Fred 
Hartman  Distinguished  Professor  of  Journalism.  This  chair  will  hold  a  three-year  appointment,  with 
the  possibility  of  permanent  employment.  The  position  start  date  is 
August  2008.  The  applicant  should  have  a  distinguished  record  in  journalism  (print, 
broadcast,  public  relations,  Internet)  or  academic  journalism.  A  Ph.D.  or  other  terminal  degree  is  a 
great  bonus  but  not  required.  Fred  Hartman  was  a  dynamic  journalist,  a  leader  in  Texas,  and  a  de¬ 
voted  Baylor  alumnus.  His  family  remains  in  the  journalism  field  and  they  are  still  leaders  in  Texas 
journalism. 


To  apply:  submit  a  letter  of  interest,  current  curriculum  vitae,  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Clark  Baker,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism.  Baylor  University, 
One  Bear  Place  #97353,  Waco,  Texas,  76798-7353.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning  1 1/01/07  and  will  be  accepted  until  the  po¬ 
sition  IS  filled.  To  ensure  full  consideration,  your  application  must  be  completed  by  2/07/08. 
Baylor  IS  a  Baptist  university  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas. 
As  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Employment  Opportunity  employer,  Baylor  encourages  minorities, 
women,  veterans,  and  persons  with  disabilities  to  apply. 


Baylor  University  -  Assistant  to  Associate  Professor, 
NewS'Editorial 


The  Department  of  Journalism,  Baylor  University,  is  seeking  an  assistant  or  associate 
tenure-track  faculty  member  in  its  ACEJMC-accredited  program.  The  position  start 
date  is  August  2008.  Candidates  should  hold  the  Ph.D.  or  other  terminal  degree  and 
have  recent  and  significant  professional  experience  in  the  field.  The  Department  of 
Journalism  is  committed  to  preparing  students  to  work  in  a  multi-media  environment 
and  is  particularly  interested  in  candidates  who  can  teach  courses  integrating  converged  media 
technologies.  Must  have  a  defined  research  agenda  or  promise  of  substantial  research  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  mentor  graduate  students. 


To  apply:  submit  a  letter  of  interest,  current  curriculum  vitae,  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr,  Clark  Baker,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism,  Baylor  University. 
One  Bear  Place  #97353,  Waco,  Texas,  76798-7353.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning  1 1/01/07  and  will  be  accepted  until  the  po¬ 
sition  is  filled.  To  ensure  full  consideration,  your  application  must  be  completed  by  2/07/08. 
Baylor  is  a  Baptist  university  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas. 
As  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Employment  Opportunity  employer,  Baylor  encourages  minorities, 
women,  veterans,  and  persons  with  disabilities  to  apply 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers! 

ItDiTORer 


PUBLISHER 


professKNials.  PLUS... circulation  data, 
advertising  rates,  and  much  more. 


To  find  out  more  go  to:  www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  -  ClllSSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING 


.advt;rtising 


Lecturer  in  Editing  and  Book  Design  and  Director  of 
The  Pubiishing  Laboratory 

The  Department  of  Creative  Writing  seeks  a  writer/editor  with  a  passionate  interest  in 
the  book  arts  to  direct  The  Publishing  Laboratory.  Duties  include  a  twelve-month 
schedule  of  managing  the  facility  and  its  programs,  overseeing  publishing  projects, 
teaching  courses  in  editing,  book  design,  and  publishing,  supervising  graduate  teaching  as¬ 
sistants  and  interns,  and  working  with  an  energetic  faculty  in  a  dynamic  department  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  lab  into  the  education  of  creative  writing  students.  Minimum 
qualifications:  A  terminal  degree  in  Creative  Writing  or  equivalent.  Priority  consideration  will 
be  given  to  applications  received  by  December  3,  2007  but  applications  will 
be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled.  For  more  information  and  to  apply,  please  visit 
the  Web  at  http://consensus.uncw.edu. 

UNC  Wilmington  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


News/Editorial  Teacher 

Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondale  School  of  Journalism  (http://vKww.siu.edu/depart- 
ments/journal/)  is  seeking  an  outstanding  teacher  and  scholar  in  news/editorial  to  join  its  fac¬ 
ulty  at  the  assistant  professor  rank  in  August  2008.  This  is  a  tenure-track  position.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  teaching  news/editorial  classes  in  such  areas  as  writing,  reporting,  editing,  features, 
ethics  and  new  media.  A  Ph.D.  or  J.D.  is  required.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  who 
have  significant  professional  media  experience.  Preference  also  goes  to  those  who  1)  have  a 
record  of  research  or  the  capacity  to  do  research,  2)  have  a  record  of  excellence  in  teaching 
or  a  demonstrated  aptitude  for  teaching,  or  3)  possess  new  media  skills,  and  to  those  who 
can  contribute  to  a  climate  that  values  and  uses  diversity  in  all  its  forms  to  enliven  and  make 
more  inclusive  the  mission  of  the  School.  Opportunities  available  to  participate  in  the  CoF 
lege  s  Global  Media  Research  Center,  and  to  teach  graduate  courses  in  areas  of  expertise.  In 
addition,  the  successful  applicant  will  have  the  opportunity  to  mentor  students  who  work  at  the 
Daily  Egyptian,  the  School's  award-winning  newspaper.  (ABD  candidates  may  apply.  They  must 
provide  official  evidence  of  completion  of  the  earned  doctorate  prior  to  the  date  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  otherwise  this  position  will  convert  to  an  appointment  at  the  rank  of  Instructor  with  a  low¬ 
er  salary.) 

Deadline  to  apply  1 1/30/07,  or  until  filled.  Position  begins  8/16/08.  Applicants  should  send 
application  letter,  curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  published  works,  and  at  least  three  current  ref¬ 
erence  letters  to:  Chair,  News/Editorial  Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism,  Mail  Code 
6601,  Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondale,  1100  Lincoln  Dr.,  Carbondale,  IL  62901.  SlUC 
is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer  that  strives  to  enhance  its  ability  to  deveF 
op  a  diverse  faculty  and  to  increase  its  potential  to  serve  a  diverse  student  population.  All  ap¬ 
plications  are  welcomed  and  encouraged  and  will  receive  consideration. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising  Director 


Cape  Cod  Times  seeks  a  dynamic,  energetic  and  bright  leader  for  its  progressive  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  The  ad  director  is  a  leader  of  leaders,  with  a  staff  of  sixty,  and 
is  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  advertising  sales  and  service.  The  ad  director  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  newspaper’s  executive  committee  and  prominent  representative  in 
the  community. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  higher,  and  have  at  least  5  years 
experience  as  a  proven  media  sales  leader,  Superior  people  skills,  budgeting  skills 
and  a  high  degree  of  motivation  and  independence  are  critical.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  the  fortitude  to  hang  tough  in  difficult  situations,  yet  be  quick  to  recognize  and  ceF 
ebrate  staff  and  department  successes. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume,  including  salary  expectations  to: 

LesKe  Terry,  Human  Resources  Mwiager, 

319  Main  Street,  Hyannis,  MA  02601, 
or  via  e-mad  to  lterTy@capecodonljne.com  by  November  11, 2007. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 


-wwvv.editorandpublisher.com- 


Classified  Advertising  Director 
Quad-City  Times 

The  Quad-City  Times,  serving  eastern  Iowa  and  western  Illinois  (circ.  53,300 
daily/67,700  Sunday)  seeks  a  Classified  Advertising  Director.  The  greater  Quad-City 
market  of  350,000  people  consists  of  five  cities  (Davenport  and  Bettendorf  in  Iowa, 
and  Rock  Island,  Moline  and  East  Moline  in  Illinois)  that  make  up  the  core  of  the  classified 
advertisers  and  readers  of  the  QuadCity  Times. 

Reporting  to  the  Publisher,  the  number  one  responsibility  of  this  high-profile  position 
will  be  to  drive  classified  revenue.  Ideal  candidates  will  possess  a  Bachelor’s  degree, 
at  least  five  years  of  successful  classified  management  experience  in  a  competitive 
market,  and  have  a  successful  track  record  of  producing  innovative  and  creative  classified 
print  and  online  campaigns  that  drive  classified  sales. 

The  Quad-City  Times  offers  an  attractive  compensation  package  including  bonus  / 
commission  plan  and  comprehensive  benefits.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  opportunity  to 
lead  the  Quad-City  Times  classified  sales  department,  please  mail,  email  or 
fax  a  cover  letter  and  resume  outlining  your  qualifications  to: 

QuadCity  Times 
Human  Resources  Department 
Attn:  Classified  Advertising  Director 
5(X)E.  Third  St. 

Davenport,  lA  52801 
Fax:  (563)383-2464 
Email:  jobs@qctimes.com 

The  QuadCity  Times  is  a  Drug  Free  Employer.The  QuadCity  Times  (www.qctimes.com)  and 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  (www.lee.net)  are  Equal  Opportunity  Employers.  We  do  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  age,  national  origin  or  disability. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  ABC  &  Finance  Manager 

The  PostCazette  is  looking  for  a  qualified  individual  who  will  be  responsible  for  all 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  compliance,  audits,  and  Publisher’s  Statement  compilations. 
They  will  also  be  responsible  for  all  Circulation  finance  including  budgeting,  revenue  calcu¬ 
lations  and  accounts  in  arrears. 

Applicants  must  have  a  4-vear  financial  degree  and  2  to  3  years  experience  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  rules  and  procedures  or  be  a  former  ABC  auditor  (recent 
experience  required).  A  proven  track  record  in  compiling  financial  data  and  records  is 
a  must. 

The  Post-Gazette  offers  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefit  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to  resumes@post-gazette.com 
(please  indicate  the  job  title  in  the  subject  line). 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  respond  to  all  resumes. 

The  Post-Gazette  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

No  phone  calls  please. 
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Digital  keeps  eKploding. 

Digital  Download 
keeps  gou  informed. 


The  only  source  you’ll  need  for  the  latest  news  in 

SEARCH, 

BROADBAND, 

MOBILE,  . 

GAMING 

AND  METRICS. 


MEDIAWEEK's 


D  I  GITA 

OWN/ PAD 


mecliaiueekdigjtaldoLunload.com 


SPONSORED  Bv  centi 


w 


ONLINE 


PRINT 


ONLINE 


PRINT 


Ad  revenue  Revenue 


Company 


II  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  1  PUBLIC  TRUST  AND  CONFIDENCE  l| 

IN  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (OJ) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McCiatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


Oct.  18  close 

42.00 

59.75 

27.92 

18.51 

44.24 

799.77 

18.76 
17.35 

27.25 

15.33 

293.21 

375.18 


%  change 
YOY  30  da’ 
-26.13 
78.52 
-15.14 

-20.39 

-10.06 

6.78 

12.00 

-59.83 

-24.28 

-41.78 

1.16 

13.56 


30  days  ended  Oct.  18 
-6.65 
0.42 

0.90 

-7.77 

1.56 

3.16 

7.69 

-18.16 

-3.23 

_ -1.48 

_ 0.01 

1.64 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


ESTIMATED  WORTH  OF  ONLINE  READERS 


Revenue  generated  by  online  and  print 


Ad  revenue  Revenue 

Company _ (in  millions)  per  daily  visitor 

Tribune  $66.0  $30-$45 

New  York  Times  Co.  $56.2  $20-$3l 

McCiatchy  $42.8  $29-$44 

Lee  $16.2  $l8-$27 

Washington  Post  Co.  $24.0  $28-$42 

Belo  $13.6  $3i-$47 


Ad  revenue  Revenue 
(in  millions)  per  daily  visitor 


(in  millions)  per  daily  reader 
$655.0  $87 

$428.7  $69 

$445.5  $64 

$202.7  $49 

$128.4  $72 

$144.1  $73 


Ad  revenue  Revenue 
(in  millions)  per  daily  reader 


Note:  Based  on  estimated  average  daily  visitors  and  daily  readership. 

Source:  Bank  of  America  Equity  Research 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  HOTJOBS 


Lee’s  online  recruitment  revenue  growth 

80%  r 

Average  grovrth  from  Lee  papers  started  to  sell  Average  growth  from 

Aug.  06  to  Feb.  07:  HoUobs  as  part  of  help-wanted  Mar. '07  to  July  07: 

'  49%(YoY)  bundle  in  early  March  62%(YoY) 

60%  -  /  64.0^W 

53.9  53.9  /  50 1 


June  06  July  Aug  Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. '07  Feb.  March  April  May  June  July 

Source:  Deutsche  Bank 


Percentage  who  trust  it  a  ‘great  deal’  or  ‘fair  amount’ 

I  Rebublicans  H  Independents  Democrats 


Sept.  7-10  Sept  5-8  Sept.  8-10  Sept.  13-15  Sept.  12-15  Sept.  14-16 
2001  2002  2003  2004  2005  2007 

National  News  vs.  Local  News 

(Sept.  14-16, 2007) 

H  Too  liberal  ■  Just  about  right  ■  Too  conservative 

National  News 


Local  News 


40  50 

Source:  The  Gallup  Poll 


FREE-DAILY  UPSWING 


Number  of  free  dailies  in  North  America 


Tribune 

$56.4 

$27-$41 

$755.6 

$97 

New  York  Times  Co. 

$46.2 

$15-$23 

$474.8 

$75 

30 

McCiatchy 

$43.8 

$30-$45 

$497.6 

$68 

Lee 

$10.1 

$12-$19 

$215.9 

$52 

20 

Washington  Post  Co.  $21.5 

$19-$29 

$148.3 

$81 

Belo 

$13.7 

$30-$45 

$160.8 

$74 

1975  1980  1985  1990  1995  2000  2005 

Source:  North  American  Free  Daily  Newspaper  Association 

Young  Adults  and  Free  Papers 

%  of  readers  %  reach  of 

Publication _ Market _ 18-34  18-34  population 

amNewYork  New  York  36%  4% 

/tferro  (New  York)  New  York  36%  4% 

Express  Washington,  D.C.  40%  9% 

Examiner  Washington,  D.C.  19%  2% 

Quick  Dallas  46%  3% 

Metro  (Boston)  Boston  40%  7% 

Examiner  San  Francisco  25%  3% 

Based  on  adults  who  read  the  newspaper  yesterday  (Monday-Friday  only). 

Source:  Scartxrrough  Research 
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Everybody  has  an  opinion 
about  TV,  Movies,  Music 
personalities  and  the  web. 

Now  everybody 
has  a  voice. 


% 
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Hey!  nielsen 


Rant!  Rave!  Rate!  at  HeyNielsen.com 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Each  WEEK  ON  OUR  Web  ^ 
site,  ££/*  Online  Editor 
Pauline  Millard  offers 
up  “Pauline's  Picks,"  highlight- 
ing  newspapers'  effective  and 
innovative  uses  of  online  multi- 
media.  Check  out  her  latest  selec- 
tions  at  www.editorandpublisher.com, 
and  this  space  for  some  of  the  top  picks. 


TWO  /  j 


•ClIK  AdO  TRIIU  .Nl,'  I’ROin  t'KS  \  11)1.0 
\B()l  T.VKMV  IM-VrOON 

The  Chicago  Tribune  put  together  a 
two-part  video  that  covers  the  Iraq  war 
from  several  different  angles.  Naturally, 
there  are  interviews  with  soldiers  on 
patrol  in  Iraq  who  give  lip  service  to  the 
government,  but  there  are  also  poignant 
segments  with  fighting  men  and  women 
who  wonder  why  they're  in  the  Middle 
East,  despite  all  the  explanations  they’re 
given.  Most  touching  are  the  videos  of 
soldiers  about  to  leave  their  families. 

Young  Army  wives  clutch  tiny  babies,  and  of  photos  of  both  Wentz  and  his  work,  but 

then  wonder  and  worrv'  about  their  hus-  the  slide  show  has  added  depth  because 

bands  in  the  hours  and  days  that  follow.  there’s  an  audio  interview  with  Wentz  as 

hftp://www.chicagotribune.com/news/nafionworld/iraq/chi  he  talks  about  his  art,  his  life  behind  bars, 
-iraqsurge-flashshell-0708,0.2146958.htmlpage  and  his  thoughts  on  the  future. 

A  written  feature  would  have  worked 

“WT'  iMioK)  (; \i.i.i.KV  .SHOWS  nil  i*HK  i 
Ol  nil,  VVAK  IN  iK.vq 

The  Neu'  York  Times  Web  site  features  a 
collection  of  portraits  of  U.S.  soldiers  who 
have  been  wounded  in  Iraq.  These  young 
men,  most  under  the  age  of  30,  if  not  25, 
have  either  lost  limbs  or  been  badly 
burned  in  war.  One,  despite  now  being  a 
quadriplegic,  never  received  a  Purple 
Heart  because  he  was  not  technically 
wounded  in  combat.  The  photos,  taken  by 
Nina  Berman,  are  powerful  images  of  the 
toll  the  war  has  taken  on  our  soldiers. 
hffp://www.nyfimes.com/slideshow/2007/08/21/arts/200 
70822  BERMAN  SLIDESHOW  index.html 


MIKE  KEEFE,  THE  DENVER  POST/ 
CAGLE  CARTOONS,  OCT.  l6 


Naturally,  most  readers  want  to  see 
what  the  cheer  routines  look  like,  and  The 
Washington  Post  offers  a  five-minute 
video  of  one  of  the  routines  from  a  recent 
competition,  which  was  just  as  high- 
energy  as  amthing  you  would  see  on  an 
ESPN  cheerleading  competition.  Also 
included  is  a  photo  gallerv’  showing  the 
girls  as  they  rehearse,  receive  their 
medals,  and  just  hang  out  together. 
http://wwwwashingtonpost.com/wp-dyn/content/sto- 
ry/2007/09/20/ST2007092002763  htmPsid = ST2007092 
002763 


l^MV  |:RSI  I  V  Ol  li.ORID.Vs  sn  DIM  |•AIM,R 
(OV  I  R.S  T.VSI  RIN(;  IN(  IDIM 

Just  as  the  semester  was  kicking  off,  a 
team  of  young  reporters  and  editors  at 
the  Independent  Florida  Alligator  dug 
their  teeth  into  the  storv  of  University  of 
Florida  student  Andrew  Meyer,  who  was 
tascred  at  a  John  Kerrv’  event  after  posing 
a  question  about  impeaching  Bush. 

'The  Alligator  had  a  storv'  about  Meyer, 
who  has  been  known  to  stir  controversy  in 
the  past  via  editorials  in  the  student  news¬ 
paper  and  through  his  own  Web  site.  Also 
featured  was  an  accompanying  light  piece 
about  a  different  student  on  campus 
named  Andrew  Meyer,  who  is  a  quiet 
engineering  student  and  has  had  to  deal 
with  a  flurrv'  of  media  inquiries  and  an 
influx  of  Facebook  friend  requests. 
http://www.alligator.org/ 


Inmate  Michael  Wentz  cleans  his  air  brush  at 
the  Sterling  Correctional  Facility  in  Colorado. 

just  fine  in  this  case,  but  hearing  audio 
clips  of  Wentz  talking  about  his  own  life 
and  what  he’s  learned  behind  bars  brings 
a  lot  more  character  to  a  piece  conveyed 
verv’  effectively  online. 
http://www.denverpost  com/photoessays 


Dl.W  I.RP0.SI.('0M  I’AIM'S  a  jam  IIOl  si 
|•()R^RA^I  Ol  I  III  ARI  1ST 

Forty-year-old  Michael  Wentz  has  been 
in  jail  for  22  years,  and  in  that  time  he 
discovered  that  he  had  a  true  talent  for 
painting.  The  Denver  Post's  Web  site 
features  an  audio  slide  show  of  his  work. 
Photographer  Cyrus  McCrimmon  caught 
up  with  Wentz  on  his  last  full  day  in  jail 
before  transferring  to  a  halfway  house. 
Before  leaving,  the  artist  had  one  last 
mural  to  finish.  McCrimmon  took  plentv' 


WASIIIMilONl’OSl.t  <)M  Ol  I  I  RS  V  I.OOk 
AT  A  SIMA  lAl.C  III  I  R  Sqi  Al) 

A  cheerleading  squad  for  girls  with 
special  needs  is  the  focus  of  a  multimedia 
stoiy  put  together  by  Washingtonpost.com. 
Reporter  Donna  St.  George  wrote  a  piece 
about  the  program  and  its  girls,  who  are 
challenged  by  Down  Syndrome  and  autism. 
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GET  YOUR  HANDS  ON  EVERYTHING 
YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
NEWSPAPERS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
MOST  RELIABLE  SOURCE! 


THE  YEAR  BOOK  ONLINE 

This  powerful  research  tool  lets  you  access  continuously  updated 
YEAR  BOOK  information  instantly.  With  its  fully  indexed  and  search¬ 
able  database,  you  can  target  newspapers  by  personnel  type,  circu¬ 
lation,  edition,  equipment,  special  topics  and  much  more.  All  data  can 
be  exported  to  your  PC,  so  you  can  customize  mailing  lists,  even 
import  information  into  your  contact  management  software.  It's  the 
easiest  way  to  hook  up  with  the  industry's  best  database! 

For  more  information  on  the  YEARBOOK  online, 
see  our  demo  at: 

www.editorandpubiisher.com/yearbook 


^  HERE'S  A  PREVIEW  OF  WHAT'S  INSIDE. 


FlHMMUlPlMbtWt 

I  N  1  F.  R  S  A  T  I  o  N  4  I. 

YEARBOOK 
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YEARBOOK 
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YEAR  B(K)K 

WHO’S  WHERE 


PART  1 :  The  Dailies 

U.S.  &  Canadian  Dailies.  Listings  provide  address,  phone/fax/e-mail  numbers,  web  site 
address,  contacts/key  personnel,  local  population,  circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising 
rates,  special  editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications,  newsprint  and  other  commodity 
consumption,  equipment  used  and  news  services.  Plus  national  and  tabloid  newspapers. 

PART  2:  U.S.  and  Canadian  weeklies  in  a  600-plus  page  volume 

Here's  where  to  turn  for  extensive  coverage  of  weekly  community  newspapers...shopper/ 
TMC  (Total  Market  Coverage)  publications...alternative,  black,  ethnic,  hispanic,  religious, 
gay  and  lesbian,  military,  parenting,  real  estate  and  senior  publications...  plus  newspaper 
groups  and  other  organizations.  Listings  include  address,  phone/fax/e-mail  numbers,  web 
site  address,  key  personnel,  circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  mechanical 
specifications  and  installed  equipment. 

PART  3:  Who's  Where 

Portable  and  packable.  Part  3  is  your  own  personal  phone  directory  of  everyone  who's  any¬ 
one  in  the  newspaper  business.  It's  your  indispensable  companion  to  Parts  1  and  2! 


Don't  wait  -  order  your  Year  Book  today  in  print,  online  or  both! 

GO  TO:  www.editorandpubllsher.com/ordernow 
OR  CALL  800-562-2706  OR  FAX  646-654-5518. 
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Shoptalk 

H,  OR  RECKLESS? 

Regardless,  a  daily  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  scores  points  for  innovation 

The  move  by  my  local  paper,  the  East  Valley 
Tribune  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  to  an  A-Section  tabloid  on 
Oct.  17  may  prove  that  the  line  between  desperation 
and  bold  innovation  is  mighty  thin.  The  Tribune's 
debut  of  the  new  format  featured  a  tabloid  local 
news  A  Section  wrapped  around  broadsheet  sports,  nation,  and 
food  sections  for  home  delivery  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  where  I  live. 
That  tabloid  wTap  will  be  distributed  as  a  stand-alone  free  section 
in  designated  areas. 

In  a  candid  letter  to  readers.  Executive  Editor  Jim  Ripley  admit¬ 


ted  that  changes  made  back  in  August, 
which  included  eliminating  the  business 
section,  “weren’t  well  received.”  He  wrote 
that  the  intent  of  this  latest  reorganization 
was  to  "strengthen  our  local  focus.” 

For  my  money,  it  does.  The  local  A 
Section  displays  local  political  news, 
localization  of  national  news, 
local  business  news,  and  local 
“Arts  and  Life”  information. 

The  net  effect  of  packaging  all 
the  local  news  in  one  place  is 
quite  powerful,  and  evokes  the 
emotion  that  “hey,  there’s  a 
lot  of  local  stuff  here.” 

I’m  sure  many  critics  and 
the  competition  at  The  Arizona 
Republic  in  Phoenix  are  going  to 
smell  desperation  in  this  move. 

That  is  not  a  far-fetched  assumption.  The 
East  Valley  Tribune  has  struggled  for  a  long 
time  for  recognition,  market  significance, 
and  advertising  dollars. 

I  think  the  newspaper  has  been  too  easily 
dismissed.  It  is  a  prettx’  good  news  sheet. 
E.\ecutive  editor  Ripley  has  vast  newspaper 
experience  (including  working  for  the 
much-loved,  late  Ma.\  Jennings).  He  has 
genuine  newspapering  skills,  even  though 
he  has  to  have  Sisxphus  (the  rolling-the- 
E)oulder-uphill-with-his-nose  g\iy)  feelings 


most  days.  The  staff  struggles  with  a  serious 
Axis  comple.x,  but  they  do  some  good  work, 
and  their  Web  site  is  a  cut  abox  e  many. 

This  is  definitely  a  long  touchdoxxTi 
pass  attempt,  but  it  is  no  Hail  Marx'.  The 
Tribune  has  good  local  content,  and  this 
decision  to  trumpet  that  content  in  a 

free-distribution  xehicle  is,  for 
my  money,  more  clever  and 
imaginatix  e  than  desperate. 
Bloggers  and  media  critics 
have  been  complaining  for  a 
long  time  that  nexx  spapers  are 
unxxilling  to  trx'  anxthing  nexv. 
This  is  nexv.  This  is  also  bold. 

It  deserxes  to  be  xvatched. 

The  content  choice  the 
nexvspaper  has  made  compart¬ 
mentalizes  local  nexvs  in  xvays 
most  papers  have  avoided.  With  all  local 
nexvs  —  no  matter  its  department  or 
subject  in  the  A  Section  —  that  means 
national  nexx  s  is  secondarx',  but  the  six- 
page  “nation”  on  that  first  day  xx  as  com¬ 
pact,  easy  to  read,  and  gave  a  reader  a  nice 
scan  of  the  U.S.  and  the  xvorld.  The  sports 
section  seems  unchanged. 

Essentially,  the  Tribune  is  going  to 
move  to  txvo  businesses:  The  paid  model 
xxill  still  sell  audited  circulation  to  adver¬ 
tisers.,  xvhile  a  second  business  model 


xxill  depend  on  selling  advertising  to 
marketers  interested  in  reaching  a 
broader  “free  circulation”  audience. 

Anybody  xx  ho  has  ex  er  xvorked  in  a  nexx  s- 
paper  should  hax  e  a  headache  about  noxv 
just  thinking  about  the  operational  issues 
this  xxill  create  in  adx  ertising,  production, 
and  distribution.  I  can  only  imagine  the 
list  of  “can’t  do  this”  and  “can’t  do  that” 
items  that  management  had  to  ox  ercome 
to  get  the  green  light  for  this  effort. 

If  xve’re  all  honest,  xx-e  knoxv  that  opera¬ 
tional  issues  and  traditions  hax  e  been 
big  factors  in  making  true  innovation 
difficult  for  nexx  spapers.  It's  not  that  nexx  s- 
paper  departments  haxen’t  xvanted  to 
innovate,  but  ox  ercoming  internal  road¬ 
blocks  has  been  difficult.  The  Tribune 
deserx  es  real  credit  for  refusing  to  alloxv 
operational  challenges  to  mess  xx-ith  their 
strategic  and  tactical  plans. 

There  is  simply  no  question  that  the 
Arizona  Republic  is  firmly  entrenched 
throughout  the  Valley,  and  this  nexv  strat¬ 
egy  probably  xvon’t  ex  en  cause  the  Republic 
to  break  a  sxveat.  The  Tribune  is  a  distant 
No.  2,  and  xvhile  the  Republic  faces  all  the 
threats  other  nexx  spapers  face,  the  Tribune 
has  nex  er  been  high  on  that  threat  list. 

Publisher  and  CEO  Julie  Moreno  and 
Ripley  are  obx-iously  searching  for  the 
ansxver  —  and  like  everx  one  else  in  the 
industry,  they  are  finding  that  ansxx  er 
elusive.  For  the  Tribune  the  urgencx’  is 
obxiously  greater  than  it  is  for  some  nexvs- 
papers,  and  that  is  unquestionably  xvhy  a 
bold  solution  didn’t  frighten  them. 

Still,  Moreno,  Ripley,  and  Freedom 
Communications  deserx  e  some  credit  for 
trying  to  innovate  before  all  the  critics  pile 
on  xxith  reasons  xvhy  this  xx  on’t  xvork.  On 
Oct.  17  the  qualitx'  of  the  debut  edition 
indicated  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  slapdash 
desperate  effort,  but  rather  is  a  x  alid, 
laudable  attempt  to  figure  out  the  puzzle. 
The  industry  should  celebrate  that  effort. 

Personally,  I’m  going  to  be  cheering  for  the 
Tribune  }\x^  so  innoxation  gets  rexx-arded.  11 


Tim  McGuire  is  the  Frank  Russell  Chair 
for  the  business  of  journalism  at  Arizona 
State  University’s  Walter  Cronkite School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Star  Tribune  in  Min¬ 
neapolis from  1992  to  2002,  after  serving 
as  managing  editor  there  for  13  years. 
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At  Hearst,  we  celebrate  our 
niche  communities  with  special 
publications  that  appeal  to  their 
specific  interests. 

These  range  from  quarterly 
glossy  magazines  geared  to  women 
to  monthly  guides  for  tourists 
to  weekly  publications  aimed  at 
key  industry  groups. 

From  the  top-producing 
petroleum  region  in  Texas,  we 
publish  one  of  the  most  respected 


oil  and  gas  reports  in  the  country. 
In  markets  with  large  Latino 
communities,  Spanish-language 
magazines  cover  local  issues  as 
well  as  news  in  Latin  America  and 
Mexico.  Several  Hearst  newspapers 
offer  magazines  for  affluent 
readers  on  fashion,  home  design 
or  food  and  wine. 

While  the  subjects  may  differ,  the 
goal  is  the  same  —  to  serve  both 
readers  and  advertisers  by  focusing 
on  shared  interests  and  tastes. 


